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“THE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT” 


Now on exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





Cyrus E. Dallin, Sculptor 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Mé Cyrus E. Dallin, the seulptor, has made 
the Indian the subject of some of his most 
notable and effective work. In the ‘‘Appeal 
to the Great Spirit,’’ he presents a mounted 
chief with arms outstretched and face up- 
turned to the skies; resistance to the white 
invader having proved vain, the despairing 
warrior makes a final appeal to such gods as 
he knows. This striking work, in bronze, of 
which a picture is shown upon the cover of 
The Companion, has been on exhibition for 
several weeks in front of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. A group of Boston people are 
planning to raise the necessary money to 
purchase it, in order to place it in the Fenway 
or elsewhere in the park system of the city. 
The statue won the gold medal for sculpture 
at the Paris Salon in 1909—the only gold medal 
awarded to an American at that exhibition. 

Among Mr. Dallin’s numerous other statues 
and groups are three that may be classed with 
the *‘Appeal to the Great Spirit.’’ In each 
case the subject is a mounted Indian. They 
are: the ‘‘Signal of Peace,’’ in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago; the ‘‘Medicine Man,’’ in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia ; and the ‘‘ Protest,’’ which 
represents a chief violently pulling in his horse 
and shaking his fist at the foe. Mr. Dallin is 
a native of Utah, but has lived in Massachu- 
setts since boyhood. His studio is at Arlington 
Heights. ° 


;yanor Lawrence recently told the Episco- 
palians of Massachusetts that the great 
cathedral to which they are looking forward 
will not be built for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Although the present fund of about a 
million dollars is, of course, inadequate for the 
work, the reason is not so much lack of money, 
as it is the present uncertainty as to the most 
desirable site. The centers of population are 
shifting, and new transportation routes are 
developing. Since a cathedral must be built 
for generations and centuries, the delay is 
considered wise. In the meantime, historic St. 
Paul’s Church, conveniently situated near the 
Park Street station, has been designated as the 
temporary cathedral for the next twenty-five 





years or more, and as such will be the center 
of the diocesan administration and worship. 


= 

Te faded and dilapidated flags, captured by 

the British from New Hampshire troops 
at Fort Anne just before the Battle of Saratoga, 
are about to be restored to the descendants of 
those who fought under them, and to have a 
place of honor in Doric Hall, Concord. The 
flags have been in England since their capture, 
a century and a third ago, the property not 
of the government, but of individuals. The 
identity of the flags was recently established 
beyond question, and arrangements made by 
Governor Bass for their purchase. There are 
so few Revolutionary flags in existence that 
these will be much prized. It is exceedingly 
unusual to buy back flags that were lost in 
battle, but these were lost in circumstances 
that reflected no discredit on the New Hamp- 


shire patriots who carried them; and since || 


the present owner is willing to sell them, 
there can be no objections to buying them. 
& 


GAIN, as was the case nearly sixty years 
ago, old Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, 
has reason to be grateful to the people of 
Boston, in New England, for their generous 
interest in the preservation of its historic 
buildings. In that earlier instance, in 1857, 
Charles Francis Adams, Edward Everett and 
other eminent men of Boston contributed about 
three thousand dollars for the restoration of 
the southwest chapel in St. Botolph’s Church, 
and for setting up therein a memorial to the 
Rev. John Cotton, whose name is inseparably 
connected with both Bostons. Now it is the 
old guildhall, dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that is in danger of falling into ruin. 
There was difficulty in getting the money 
needed to save it when, wholly by accident, 
members of the Bostonian Society in the 
newer Boston heard of the matter. The few 
hundred dollars needed were at once sub- 
scribed. The contribution—a happy surprise 
to the old Boston—was accepted in a most 
gracious letter of acknowledgment. The Eng- 
lish Boston is a picturesque old town of about 
fifteen thousand people, and is especially famed 
for its historic church, which has a fine tower 
two hundred and ninety feet high. In the 
old guildhall the Pilgrims were imprisoned 
three centuries ago. 











A. SHUMAN & CO. 


Our Copyrighted 


“Knockabout Suit” 


Famous for half a century 


This suit has for years been the most gen- 
uinely economical Boy’s Suit— made from 
a special grade of double and twist cassimere, 
its resistance to hard usage is phenomenal. 
Guaranteed all-wool and fast color, workman- 
ship thorough, seams taped, buttons securely 


fastened, pockets extra strong, seat reinforced. 
Extra pieces and buttons with each suit. 


Ages 7 to 14 


$8.00 


SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON. 














EVERY WOMAN WILL APPRECIATE THE COMFORT, 
THE LUXURY, THE BEAUTY, THE ECONOMY, AND 
THE SAVING IN TIME AND LABOR SECURED BY 
WEARING GARMENTS MADE OF THE GENUINE 


Serpette iepe 


SERPENTINE CREPE GARMENTS REQUIRE NO 
IRONING—SIMPLY WASH, SHAKE OUT AND DRY— 
SAVES LABOR, TIME AND LAUNDRY BILLS. SOLD 
AT ALL DEPARTMENT STORES. IF NOT FOUND, 
WRITE US. PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON. 

































$150 in Gold for a Name! 


You May Win It 


We intend to put on the market a first-class bread flour. It is made 
in Minnesota from finest selected wheat and is as nearly perfect as the best 
modern milling machinery and scientific methods can produce. 


We want an appropriate name for this flour and we are asking our 
friends to furnish the name. By “our friends” we mean the people who 
are using Old Grist Mill Health Foods. Eaclit user of these Foods may 
send any number of names—but with each name must be sent the front of 
an Old Grist Mill package, containing the picture of the old grist mill. 


OLD GRIST MILL HEALTH FOODS 


Consist of the following : 


Old Grist Mill Wheat-Coffee | Old Grist Mill Rye Flakes 
If i isa- A health breakfast food. 
ines wall ping. ¥ A gentle laxative; added 


not drink the Old Grist to the menu, it will bring 


Mill? Its a health. 
lil! ts flavor is de- * r 
licious — Economical | Old Grist Mill Rolled Wheat 


to use — 200 cups’ to Not heating to blood like 


oatmeal—easily digested. 
pound — Adults and A splendid summer food. 
children can drink 


; , Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour 
with pleasure without 


injury. ‘Wet like ether Same flavor as old-fash- 


: ioned country-ground en- 
substitutes. Try it. 


tire wheat flour. 

The flour to be named is a fancy, patent white flour, particularly suited to 
the making of bread, although it is excellent for biscuits, buns, rolls, cakes 
and other purposes for which a bread flour can be used. It isa flour of especial 
fineness and whiteness, and it will be the best bread flour on the market. 


SEND IN YOUR CHOICE OF A NAME AT ONCE 


Write your own name and address at the top of a sheet of paper—your 
choice of a name for the flour in the middle — and your grocer’s name and 
address at the bottom. Don’t put anything else onthe page. Enclose with 
front of any Old Grist Mill package and mail to address below. All names 
submitted will be carefully considered, and the award will be made as soon 
as possible after the contest closes on June 25th. The name of the success- 
ful contestant and the name chosen will be published in these columns. 


Mail all Names to 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, CONTEST DEPT. F 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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Just for the Youngsters’ Sake 


Among the chief home pleasures are the delicious, 
wholesome ices that are now so easily made with the 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Far better than commercial ice cream, 
because you are sure—every time— 
every ingredient pure—and then 
straight from a clean freezer to the 
plate. Easier to make than a pud- 
ding or a pie—far more digestible 
and finer than either. 

The famous triple motion—revolving 
can with two dashers turning in op- 
posite directions—cuts down the 
freezing time to a minimum. 


essing 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Just for the youngsters’ sake—make 
this an ice cream summer with the 
White Mountain. The freezer will 
give you service for a lifetime. 
If you want to make the finest, most 
ied ice creams and ices, our 
splendid recipe book, Frozen Dainties, 
written by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
will tell you how. We will gladly 
— you a copy free. Write to-day, 


Dept.A.R, Nashua, N. H. 
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which Miles drove down 

the mountain called forth 
David’s admiration. They 
soon reached the level road at 
the bottom, and turning into 
it, saw the blue car ahead of 
them. It was headed in the 
same direction as that which 
they had taken. ‘‘Look! Here 
are the marks of their tires,’’ 
said David. ‘*They came as far 
as this, and then turned round. 
O Miles! It looks as if they had 
the battery, and were taking it 
back!’ 

“It does look a little that 
way,’’ Miles answered. ‘Hold 
on, though. I hear voices.’’ 
He drove forward quietly. The 
horse’s footsteps were muffled by 
the sand, and the rubber-tired 
wheels of the light wagon made 
hardly a sound. Miles stopped 
just where the road, leaving the 
screen of woods for the open, 
curved down to the shore of the 
lake. 

The first words that came to 
their ears were in the slow 
tones of the doctor—evidently in 
answer toa question. ‘‘Why did 
I come out here? Why, by Cap’n 
Jinks! I came here to enjoy the 
scenery. Don’t you like to look 
at pines and clouds and moun- 
tains and lakes?’’ 

“Oh, yes! So fond of nature 
that you don’t mind getting 
wet?’” sneered another voice. 

‘*That’s Rodill,’’ whispered 
David. ‘‘If we go through the 
bushes to the shore we can see. 
Let’s get out of the wagon. ’’ 

As they did so, the doctor 
spoke again. ‘‘Did you ever 
study the relation of clouds to 
weather?’’ he said, placidly. 

Miles backed the horse to the 
side of the road and tied him. 

‘*No, I never did.’? Rodill’s 
voice was brusque. ‘‘What I 
want now is a pair of your sus- 
penders. Come back here on the 
road and I’ll buy a pair of you.’’ 

‘“*Come back on the road,’’ 
Dave repeated to himself. 
‘“‘Where can the doctor be—in 
the woods or in the water ?’’ 

‘‘Now, by Cap’n Jinks, ain’t 
that a shame?’’ came the doc- 
tor’s voice. ‘‘I haven’t one left! 
Allsold out. Was that the reason 
you went by in such a hurry, and then turned 
round and came back here?’’ 

‘*Well, come out here, anyhow,’’ the boys 
heard Rodill say. ‘‘I want to talk business 
with you.’’ 

At that moment the boys reached the shore, 
and understood the situation. 

About twenty yards out in the lake rose 


T™ rapidity and care with 


one of the little islands that David had noticed | 


Its shoreward side was 
Just above this little beach 


from the mountain. 
sandy and sloping. 


stood the red wagon and the horse. The doctor | 


was lounging back comfortably on the seat; 

Mesopotamia was curled up in his lap. Prince, 

the big white horse, was grazing. The only 

thing that seemed unusual was the water that 

‘ipped from the sides of the cart and from 
e horse. The enemy and their automobile 
‘re wholly out of sight round the point. 


‘That’s as clever a trick as I want to see,’’ | 


les whispered to David. ‘The doctor knew 
it his horse and cart could get over to the | 
ind and that their heavy automobile 
Idn’t. When it comes to brains, he’s way 
‘ad of the others. ’’ 

‘Did you hear me speak ?’’ Rodill shouted. 
‘Oh, yes, yes,’’ said the doctor. ‘Excuse 

I’m in the habit of taking half a snooze 
uetimes, when I haven’t much to do. What 
‘s it you wanted to know ?’’ 

I want you to come back to the road and 
« business with me.’’ 

Oh, yes.” The doctor suddenly perceived 
, wr boys. ‘‘Dot—space—dot, dash—dot— 
sh,’’ he remarked. 

‘He said O—K then,’’ whispered David to 
les. ‘*That means that he saw us, and that 
s all right. ”’ 

What did you say?” _ shouted Rodill. 

“I said, ‘Oh, yes, yes.’ I think you said you | 

‘ad some business to talk over with me. Go 


right ahead. Mesopotamia and I are all ready 
listen to you. ’? 





| scenery,’’ he remarked, coolly, 


Rodill’s tone was one of exasperation. **I | 


/n Nine Chapters. Chapter Seven 
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“GOOD AFTERNOON, MR. RODILL!I... 


| have a note here from Mr. David Morrell,’’ he | 


stated, ‘telling you to hand his battery, which 
you have in your cart, right over tome. Now 
you’ll have to come over here to the road to 
give us the battery anyway, and the quicker 
you do it the more you’ll do for your young 
friend. I’m tired of this nonsense, and I 
warn you I won’t stand much more of it. 
If you don’t come over here with that battery, 
I’ll go on, and your young friend can whistle 
for money as far as I’m concerned. ’’ 

Doctor Henderson managed to wink at the 
boys. ‘‘I’m not going to leave this bit of 
‘for you or 
for Dave Morrell or anybody else. I won’t go 
till I get good and ready.’’ 

Rodill addressed his companion: ‘‘Are you 
sure you couldn’t take the car through ?’’ 

**Certain,’’ was the answer. 

Rodill was silent fora moment. Then he 
| called out to Doctor Henderson: ‘‘I’m willing 
to throw you over a stone with Mr. Morrell’s 
order wrapped round it.’’ 

But Doctor Henderson shook his head. 
‘*Now if I could only see Dave Morrell in 
person, ’’ he said, mournfully, looking straight 
at David, ‘‘I’d know what to do. But as it 
is, I’m not sure. I might not be able to read 


| his writing. ’’ 


**Then we’ll come over there and make you 
see this!’’ exclaimed Rodill. 

‘**Come on, Miles,’’ said David. ‘‘Things 
are getting hot, I think. It’s time we took a 
hand. ’’ 

As the boys reached the edge of the woods, 
they saw Rodill and a man whom they had 
not seen before, rolling up their trousers and 
preparing to wade. The two rascals had 
| entered the water, and were about half-way 
across to the island, when David and Miles 
strolled out of the woods. 

**Good afternoon, Mr. Rodill!’’ said David. 
**How’s the water?’’ 

Rodill jumped, planted his tender foot upon 


| wagon. 





HOW'S THE WATER?” 


a sharp-pointed stone, and fell headlong with 
a splash that soaked his companion as well as 
himself. 

When he rose, dripping from the water, 
he was a sorry spectacle. His trousers hung 
in wet masses; his coat dripped water like a 
rain spout in a storm; his tie had already 
washed its pink into his shirt. 

‘‘Summer water! Summer water!’’ said 
the doctor, from his comfortable seat on the 
‘**Twon’t do you a mite of harm.’’ 
The 
fol- 


Rodill strode angrily toward David. 
other man, after a moment’s hesitation, 
lowed. 

While, he approached, Rodill poured out a 
stream of invective against the boys. David 
let him run on for a moment; then he said, 
quietly, *‘There are three of us and two of 
you, Mr. Rodill. Now I’ve had all I want of 
this. Miles Hart, here, whom you have seen 
before, is the son of Mr. Hart, selectman of 
this town.’’ 

*-Yes,’’ said Miles, ‘and here are some of 
my neighbors on that team’’—he pointed down 
the lake—‘*who would ask nothing better than 
to help us.’’ 

Rodill glanced at an approaching wagon on 
the shore road. Then, without another word, 
he waded ashore, picked up his shoes and 
stockings, and got into the car. 

His companion climbed into the seat beside 
him, and the blue car, which had brought so 
much anxiety 
battery, started off. 

‘*Now that they’re gone,’’ said the doctor, 
‘*T’ll come back. Hello, Miles! I didn’t realize 
that you and the boy Dave talked about were 
the same person.’’ He turned to David, chuck- 
ling. ‘*That was a smart trick of yours, tele- 
graphing me that way. But where’s Mr. 
Hannibal Jones, and what’s happened to 


you?’’ 
The doctor was soon across the ford and 
The story of David’s futile 


ready for the tale. 






| bed in a little Porham hotel. 


| him up. 


| down, and Mr 


to the owner of the Morrell | 
land I don’t believe, 


with Mr. Hannibal 
Jones, for capital, caused him 
much chagrin. ‘‘By Cap’n 
Jinks!’’ he exclaimed over and 
over. **To think I should have 
let you in for that!’’ 
The story of the adventures 
at Hewson’s house and the 
subsequent search for the red 
wagon, however, pleased him 
greatly. ‘‘That Rodill certainly 
got his come-up-pance!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He certainly looked 
mad when he came out of the 
water. But you didn’t tell me 
the names of the capitalists you 
saw in Porham, Dave. Who are 


search, 


they? Perhaps I’ve heard of 
some of them.’’ 
‘“‘There was a man named 


Taylor, and one named Colliys, 
and one named Pettingrew.’’ 

‘*Pettingrew! Not Amos Pet- 
tingrew of the Pettingrew Ma- 
chine Shops?’’ 

“aa.” 

‘‘Am Pettingrew! Why, I 
thought you wanted a capitalist. 
I suppose that’s why I didn’t 
think of him before. Why, boys, 
I went to school with that chap, 
fished with him, fought with 
him, and played with him. I 
always stay at his house when 
I’m in Porham, and he comes up 
every summer to my farm in his 
automobile, and we go fishing 
together. Miles, I’m sorry to 
have to leave you so sudden, but 
Dave and Mesopotamia and I are 
off for Porham again as fast as 
Prince will pull us. Come, jump 
up here, Dave.’’ 

David sprang up beside the 


doctor. ‘*Good-by, Miles!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘I’ll write and tell you 
all about it. Thanks for your 
help.’’ 


**Good-by to both of you, and 
good luck !’’ called Miles. 

They had driven half the 
length of the lake when David 
suddenly looked back. ‘‘I meant 
to ask Miles what he knew about 
Hannibal Jones,’’ he said, re- 
gretfully, ‘*but I forgot it.’’ 

‘* Never mind, ’’ said the doctor. 
‘**You can write and ask him. I 
don’t believe we’d better go back 
now.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ answered David, 
and they proceeded. 

Late that night David went to 
The doctor knew 
the proprietor, and had no hesitation in waking 
At ten o’clock the next morning 
David and Doctor Henderson called on Mr. 
Pettingrew, a short, thick-set, gray-haired 
man, with an old straw hat on the back of his 


” 


| head. He waved to the doctor. 

‘*Hello, Liph!’’ he said, cheerfully. ‘*‘How 
are all the folks? Sit down a minute, while I 
finish dictating this letter.’’ The two sat 


Pettingrew leaned back in his 
swivel chair and continued to dictate to the 
stenographer beside him. Soon he finished, 
and the stenographer withdrew. Then Mr. 
Pettingrew brought his hand down with a 
resounding whack on Doctor Henderson’s knee. 

‘ Liph,’’ he said, ‘‘how’s your muscle? 
You’re getting soft, riding round the country 
on that cushioned seat. Who’s this with you, 
and what do you want to talk about?’’ 

‘*This is Dave Morrell, John Morrell’s 
nephew, Dan Morrell’s son. He hasn’t any 
folks left alive, and I’ve kind of adopted 
him temporarily. He’s invented some storage- 
batteries that are the biggest thing ever dis- 
covered, and I want you to take them up.’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew looked at his old friend affec- 
tionately, and at David pleasantly. ‘‘Liph,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you’re a good man. I’d rather do 
things for you than for any other man I know. 
But as regards this storage-battery, I’m afraid 
I can’t do a thing. I don’t know much about 
such matters myself, but I do know something, - 
first, that there’s one 
chance in a thousand that Dave has a battery 
that’s any better than the batteries on the 
market now. 

‘*T don’t believe, second, that if he has a 
new battery it’s commercially pr uwticable. I 
don’t believe, third, in a man’s making in- 
vestments outside his own line, and batteries 
are not my line; and I know, fourth, that I 


| sha’n’t personally have a cent of money to put 


into any investments of that kind for the next 
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two years. That letter that I was dictating to | by Jack, and read it over carefully twice. ‘‘It that the boy had disappeared. ‘‘But where | Lois caught sight of a moving red-and-white 


my stenographer just as you came in settled 
that. It’s no secret, so I’ll tell you that that | 


**But there’s a | is our boy with the hand-cart?’’ 


looks good,’’ he said, finally. 
“Oh, he’s gone on ahead,’’ answered Col- | 


lot more that you’ve got to show me. The | 


object a few reds to the east. 
‘““Tom, Tom,’ she called, ‘‘that miserable 


option is on the West Side Real Estate Trust, | next thing I want to know is whether or not lerton. ‘*We’ll catch up with him before we Muleahey calf is in the corn again!’’ 


and that it’s the biggest chance I’ve seen in | 
years. My option on it expires to-morrow | 
morning at ten o’clock, so I haven’t time to | 
investigate anything. You see, there’s noth- 
ing to be done. ’’ 

Doctor Henderson looked depressed. 

‘*‘May I put in a word, Mr. Pettingrew?’’ 
David asked. 

‘Certainly, but it won’t do any good, if it’s 
about the storage-battery.’’ 

‘It is about the storage-battery, but I hope | 
it may do some good. I want to take up your | 
four points, one after another. First, I know 
I have the best battery on the market to-day 
by every test. I’ve studied the claims of every 
one, and I have something better than any of | 
them. I’ve lived with storage-batteries for | 
three years, and I know what I’m talking | 
about. ’’ 

‘*Go on,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew. ‘‘Even if| 
that is so, it doesn’t affect my other conclu- | 
sions. ”’ 

‘‘As to number two, its commercial practi- 
cability, I’ve proved its worth on motor-boats 
and on electric runabouts, and I can do it 
again. As to number three, if anybody offered 
you a chance to buy a lot here on this main 
street at one-tenth its value, you’d take it. 
Now my battery is just as good an investment 
as that.’’ 

“T’ve heard stories like that before,’’ said 
Mr. Pettingrew, smiling. 

‘*Yes,’’ said David. ‘‘But the other people 
couldn’t prove their stories were true, and I 
can prove mine. ‘And that’s where my reply 
to four comes in. You say your option on 
this other matter doesn’t expire till ten to- 
morrow. Hold up the letter, and accept, if 
you do accept, —for I don’t believe you will,— | 
by telephone to-morrow. _I’ll guarantee before | 








reach the shops. ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the boy took another 
road, and was so long in delivering the goods 
that David began to worry. But at last they 
arrived, and the boys went rapidly to work. 
Collerton was almost as anxious for success as 
materials and build another right away. ’’ David himself. Hour after hour passed. The | 

**Go ahead,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew. ‘And, | night-shift came on, and midnight approached. | 
Jack, you can tell them to charge the things | The boys never left their work. At last a 
to us. By the way, Dave, your friend, Mr. | new battery stood ready for the test. David 
Hannibal Jones, was in here earlier, ask- | confidently joined its wires to the volt-meter, 
ing for you. The doctor had told me about|and glanced up to take the reading of the 
your experiences, so he didn’t get much satis- | quivering needle that should show the bat- 
faction here. The only troublesome thing about | tery’s power. It never stirred. 
the whole business, it seems to me, is the con-| ‘‘Give me another volt-meter, 
tract you signed with Hannibal Jones. ’’ Collerton?’’ he asked. 

“I’m not easy about that myself,’’ confessed Jack handed him another. 
David. ‘‘But I hope it will come out all | one is all right,’’ he said. 
right. ’’ David connected it with trembling hands. 

The chemicals that the boys bought were too | It never stirred. He looked up with fright in 
heavy for them to carry, and a boy with a | his eyes. 
hand-cart was sent up to the shops with the, ‘‘This battery has no power,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
packages. David had delayed a moment to/| the option will be accepted before ten o’clock 
check his list, and he reached the door at last | to-morrow morning.’’ He glanced at his 
to find Collerton alone and waiting for him. | watch. ‘‘No, before ten o’clock this morning. ’’ 

‘All ready,’’ he said. Then he noticed TO BE CONTINUED. 


Tie REFORMATION 6 


you can duplicate the battery. You may hit 
a thing once and not be able to do it twice 
running. ’’ : 

‘*'That’s easy,’’ said David. ‘All my mate- 
rials came from Snow, Parker & Co., right 
here in Porham. I’ll go down and get the 


will you, 


““*T know this 









4 


Tom dropped his hoe. ‘*Let Scot loose, and 
come on!’’ he shouted. He climbed over the 
garden fence, and-ran to the corn-field. 

Releasing the eager dog, Lois followed at a 
run down the road to the gate, which she set 
open, so that the yearling might be driven out. 

Then followed a chase that left Lois and 
Tom panting in a few minutes, although 
neither Spot nor Scotty seemed greatly to mind 
the exertion. The heifer resolutely refused to 
see the open gateway, nor would she jump the 
fence, but every time she was driven toward 
the road she circled back like a deer toward the 
woods. Twice Tom and his sister, calling 
the reluctant Scotty to heel, gently urged her 
in the direction of the gate; but both times 
she nimbly turned aside and went careering 
back, kicking her heels aloft in the most inso- 
lent manner. The corn, now knee-high, was 
suffering severely. 

At last Tom completely lost his patience. 
‘*Seek her, Scot!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Keep after 
her; bite her heels; take hold of her!’’ 

The terrier was off like an arrow. Round 
and round the dig field they circled, and the 
dog, although several times knocked over by 
her vicious kicks, nipped Spot frequently. 
The pace was telling on both animals, and 
finally Spot made for the fence separating the 
corn-field from the pasture, and sailed over it 
at full speed. 

As she struck on the farther side, she disap- 
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Ta foundation of the trouble was laid | eats won’t amount to much. Maybe it will 
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when Dennis O’Connor gave the calf to | keep her out of mischief. ’’ 


his friend, the Widow Mulecahey. The} Butitdid not. The pasturage was only fair; | 


peared with a sound of splintering boards, and 
left Scotty running frantically in a small circle 
and barking at every jump. 

‘*My gracious, Tom!’’ Lois shouted. ‘‘She’s 
fallen through into the old pasture well! 
Hurry !’’ 

They scrambled over upon the watering- 
trough, made from a hollowed log, and looked 


that time to give you such an exhibition of the calf was the wizened daughter of Molly, a blue- 
worth of my batteries that you’ll have to | Toan sway-back belonging to O’Connor, which 


Spot was dissatisfied almost from the begin- down through the broken platform. Fourteen 
ning. | feet below them, a red-and-white head was 


believe in them. ’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew looked at David steadily. | 
‘*Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d make a good | 
salesman. If things weren’t as they are, 1 
really believe I’d give you a chance to show 
me. But as it is, it’s no use. I can’t run the 
loss of certain profit, and I don’t care to delay 
closing my option. ’’ ; 

Doctor Henderson leaned forward. 

‘*Am,’’ he said, ‘‘there are people that think 
I’m either a fool or a knave because I go round 
selling the Magical Electrica] Suspenders. I’m 
neither. By Cap’n Jinks, I believe in the 
suspenders! How they work, I don’t know. 
But they work. I know it. Now you know 
I’m neither fool nor knave, and I tell you 
you’re making the mistake of your life not to 
put off accepting that option and give the boy 
a chance to show you what he can do.’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew sat still for some time. 

‘*Liph,’’ he said at last, ‘‘you’ve always 
been chary of giving me advice, but what you 
have given me has been good. I’ll say this: 
I won’t accept that option until ten o’clock 
to-morrow, and I’ll give the 
boy a chance to show me what 
his batteries can do.’’ 

He turned to David, and 
touched a bell below his desk 
at the same time. ‘‘David,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ I’m sending for one 
of our young men who knows 
more about your line than any 
of the rest, a Mr. Collerton, 
who has had a lot of experi- 
ence in ballooning. He’s with 
us temporarily, while we are 
making some improvements 
in the Collerton engine, an 
engine that his father in- 
vented. ’’ 

The door opened, and a 
bright-faced young fellow, 
whom David had noticed on 
his former visit, entered. 

‘*T want you to meet Mr. 
Morrell and Doctor Hender- 
son, Mr. Collerton. Mr. 
Morrell has a_ storage-bat- 
tery that is under discussion. 
Will you see that it is tested 
thoroughly and compared with the standard | 
batteries? You can do the work in the testing | 
laboratory. I think you’ll find all the instru- | 
ments you need there. Then report to me.” | 

‘*All right, sir,’’ said Collerton. 

‘*That’s all, then,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew. 
‘*You can look out for Mr. Morrell. Liph, you 
turn up here at twelve, sharp, and we’ll go to 
lunch together. ’’ 

The work of securing the battery and setting 
it up in the laboratory of the machine-shop 
was not great. The testing, with all the appli- 
ances at hand, was simpler still. ‘As each test 
was made and the results were compared with 
the claims of the other batteries, Jack Coller- 
ton grew steadily more excited. | 

When he checked off the last results he 
exclaimed aloud, ‘‘You’ve got them beaten by 
a mile! 











It’s as good a thing in storage-bat- | 


| had broken its neck one day by leaping a six- 


rail stake-and-rider fence and falling headlong 
into the bed of Stony Brook, ten feet below. 

The widow appreciated the gift. ‘‘ ’Tis the 
makin’s of a foine cow, is it not?’’ said she. 
‘‘Sure, Dinnis O’Connor is the kind, free- 
hearted man !’’ 

Dennis was not, perhaps, quite so generous 
as the widow believed. In the first place, the 
blue-roan had been the ‘‘breachiest’’ animal in 
his herd—a weakness that the shrewd farmer 
suspected her daughter might have inherited. 
In the second place, the calf was.a runt, less 
than two-thirds the normal size. No other 
cow would ‘‘own’’ her, and as the rearing of 
so unpromising a creature ‘‘by hand’’ was a 
task that Mrs. O’Connor promptly declined, 
Dennis was forced either to kill the calf or to 
give it away. 

Mrs. Mulecahey was a middle-aged washer- 
woman, who lived in a small house on a quar- 
ter-acre lot just outside of Millersville. 

The O’Connor farm lay some distance beyond, 
and across the road was the Benton place. 

The widow, transforming 
her wood-shed into a barn, 
kept the calf there during the 
following winter, but there- 
after let it run in the road. 
From that time Spot, as the 
calf had been named, was a 
public nuisance. There was 
p.enty of grass on each side of 
the highway, but no doubt it 
was tainted by the dust. At 
all events, Spot would not 
touch it if other provender was 
obtainable. She lost no time 
in visiting the Bentons’ yard, 
from which she quickly made 
her way to their garden. 

The front lawn extended 
smoothly to the road, broken 
only by two narrow beds of 
flowers. Luther Benton, a 
kindly man, did not like to 
complain to the widow about 
her troublesome pet; but as 
he could not allow the yearling 
the run of the premises, he 
bought a neat iron fence, more 
than four feet in height, and set it up. 

Spot sniffed at the barrier, tossed her head 
derisively, and went over it at a bound. 

Tom Benton’s aunt, Mrs. Amaziah Prindle, 
then made him a present of Scotty, a stiff- 
haired, truculent terrier. The dog was splen- 
didly efficient in driving Spot from the yard; 
the difficulty was that he also felt it his duty | 
to try to run her off the face of the earth. | 
After he had twice pursued the heifer through 
and beyond the village, he had to be chained up. 
The Widow Mulcahey was very indignant, and 
said harsh things about her neighbors. 

The second field east of the Benton house 
bordered the road, and was used as a pasture 
for about twenty milch cows and a few young 
cattle. Perhaps Spot yearned for the society 
of her kind, or perhaps she was moved by her 
terror of Scotty; at any rate, the day after the 








teries as the Collerton engine is in engines, | dog was fastened to a tree near the house, she | 
and that’s a lot for me to say. Now let’s | leaped the fence into the pasture. 
‘*Let her alone,’’ said Luther Benton, when | the new shoots of her crimson-rambler rose, | horse straight out into the pasture. 


report our work so far to Mr. Pettingrew.’’ 


Mr. Pettingrew took the paper handed him | T 


| eyes flashed when she saw her that night. 


Between the pasture and the house was a | 
field of corn, planted late in May. The young | 
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plants were already showing a few inches | 


dimly visible, with two round eyes rolled 
beseechingly upward. The remainder of the 
yearling’s body was completely immersed. 

**Ba-a-a!’?’ the victim cried, in a voice that 
extreme terror had reduced to the flatness of 
early calfhood. 

‘“‘We must get her out right away!’’ Lois 
declared. 

“Yes, but how, I’d like to know? It serves 
her right; she’s got what she was hunting for 
at last!’’ 

‘““That may be so, but think what Mrs. 
Mulcahey will say! She’ll tell everybody that 
we dogged her into that hole and left her 
there on purpose. Think of some way, Tom: 
you must think !’’ 

Tom thought as hard as he knew how. 
“Tt would take five men to pull her out,’’ 
he finally asserted, ‘‘and there isn’t a man 
left on the street. I don’t know —’’ 

**Couldn’t you use old Jerry and the horse- 


above the ground. Deciding that they looked fork pulleys?’’ 


tender, Spot promptly sprang over to try them. | 


Before she had done much mischief, Lois 
Benton saw her, went in pursuit, and finally 
drove the heifer into the road. 

“That settles it!”? Mr. Benton angrily 
declared. ‘‘I’ve reached the limit of my 
patience !’” 

He went to see Mrs. Mulcahey that evening, 
but meanwhile his wrath had cooled, and 
what he said was far less peremptory than 
what he had planned to say. 

‘*She’s like a grasshopper, Mr. Benton, an’ 
is she not?’’ said the widow, twisting her 
gingham apron in and out round her bare- 
arms. ‘‘An’ ’tis you that have been right 
patient—barrin’ the dog that knew no better. 
1’ll put a poke on her neck, come the morn, 
an’ she’ll bother ye no more. ’’ 

‘“That ought to do the business,’’ the farmer 
replied, feeling, somehow, rather abashed and 
small, despite the justification for his 
errand. 

- But the poke failed. After about a 
week Spot contrived to break off the 
dangling tongue; she apparently regarded 
the hoop about her neck as a mere orna- 
ment, for it in no way impeded her flights 
over the Benton fences. 

Thrown on his own resources, Mr. 
Benton, taking a forty-foot, three-quarter- 
inch rope from the tool-house, tied Spot 
to a maple-tree next to her owner’s 
garden. There she entangled herself 
grievously; and Mrs. Muleahey’s gray 


widow did not remove the rope, however, and 
for a number of days the heifer was compelled 
to remain tethered at the roadside. 

In June came the funeral of the Hon. Mr. 
Scott, a state Senator—a semipublic cere- 
mony that half the countryside attended, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benton among the number. As they 
drove toward Millersville they passed Spot, 
straining hard at her bonds. ‘Poor thing!’’ 
said Mrs. Benton, sympathetically. 

Ten minutes later Spot had broken the ash 
bow of the poke, to which the rope had been 
tied, and was free. 

Tom and Lois Benton were almost the only 
persons left on the street. Lois was training 


‘‘No; the fork’s at the blacksmith’s, to have 
|a new hook welded on. But you go and get 
peo rope she was tied with, and a lot of 
| grease—no, a dipperful of Aunt Jane’s soft 
| soap. I'll run to the barn after Jerry.” 
Lois asked no questions, but ran. Her 
| brother, hurrying to the stable, hastily threw 
| the heavy single harness upon the old horse. 
Then taking a whiffletree, two heavy webbed 
surcingles and a strong lead-strap, he drove 
Jerry on a trot to the pasture. Lois, who 
had reached the well ahead of him, was talk- 
ing reassuringly to the captive. 

‘*‘What are you going to do?’’ she asked. 

‘*You soap this end of the rope—about two- 
thirds of it,’? Tom ordered, with brotherly 
_ brusqueness. 
| Removing his shoes, he took the surcingles 
|and strap, and climbed cautiously down into 
the well, the projecting stones of which afforded 








The|a comparatively secure foothold. Spot w: 


helpless, and could not even struggle. I! 
passed the surcingles round her body, back « 
her fore legs, and buckled them tight; then ! 
used three turns of the lead-strap to mak¢« 
wide leather ring at the top, just above 1] 
shoulders. It was slow work, for most ‘ 
| the yearling’s body was under water. 
| ‘*Now let down that rope—the soaped end! 
Tom called. 

Thrusting the end through the leather rin- 
| he climbed out, pulling the rope after hii 
|and immediately tied the end to the top o/ 
stout fence-post, about ten feet from the we 
| Next, he hitched the other end of the rope 
| the whiffletree, and told Lois to drive t 





om reported her presence. ‘*What grass she | and Tom was hoeing in the garden. Suddenly | ‘‘Why, when the rope is drawn straight, 
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will pull her out, won’t it?’’ exclaimed the 
admiring sister. 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ said Tom; ‘‘only it won’t 
get straight—we haven’t power enough. I’ll 
have to lift her the last couple of feet. Now, 
go ahead—not too fast! Whoa-up! You’ll 
break that yearling’s back against the side of 
the well!’’ 

But Jerry was a horse of positive opinions; 
when a task was assigned to him, he believed 
in doing it at once. Although Lois tugged at 
the reins, he dashed across the sod, and yanked 
poor Spot up almost as fast as she had fallen 
down. 


Her head and fore legs emerged with a snap, of her rescue, that thereafter she could hardly | particularly trying experience. 


side of the platform, and unbuckled the sur- 


tottered straight for the pasture gate. When 
Tom and Lois turned her into the highway, 
she hobbled homeward at the best pace pos- 
sible, the picture of humility. 

‘““That was a great idea of yours, Tom,’’ 
said Lois. 

‘*Your speaking of the horse-fork pulley 
was what made me think of it,’’ he replied; 
‘*but it wasn’t half-bad. ’’ 

It had very welcome results. So thoroughly 
had the yearling been chilled by her immer- 
| Sion, and so painfully bumped by the rudeness 





| how they could make the two weeks’ respite 


cingles. The instant she was released she | do the most for her. 


‘*You don’t think she’s on the edge of a 
| breakdown ?’’ Elizabeth asked. ‘‘It’s so unlike 
| Kathleen to cry in that baby way. She’s 
|always been so self-reliant, and now her eyes 
| have horrors in them at the thought of respon- 
| sibility. ’’ 
| **Soe do mine sometimes,’’ said Doctor Tom, 
‘only I’ve learned to cover them up. There 
| are times when we all get afraid of ourselves, 

but courage comes back—thank God!—with a 
bit of let up on the strain. Kathleen’s a strong 
and healthy girl, and she’s come through a 
It would shake 


and Tom caught a firm grip on her tail. | be driven to the Benton side of the road, and | the strongest nerves to lose four cases in suc- 


‘*Back, back up!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Get out, Scotty! | never again did she venture to trespass on the | cession, 


There!’’ He shoved the trembling Spot to one 


| Benton farm. 
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no matter how inevitable such an 
| outeome might be. Let her rest, and feed her 
up; she’ll be right as a trivet before she goes 
back. ’’ . 

| In two days the results of Elizabeth’s wise 
| and affectionate treatment of her sister began 
to show. 

Kathleen would not stay in bed another 
|minute, but in a loose gown and in slippers, 
| with her hair in two braids, was lying on the 


bax OU’RE off, Miss Gordon? I am glad. | are, child. Why, you never were a girl to cry! couch down-stairs in the sitting-room, with the 
You need the rest. Make the most of Come straight up-stairs, bless your heart! | children roundher. On the third day she came 


it. Good-by!’’ 
The superintendent of the great hospital 
where Kathleen Gordon was taking her three 


years’ course in nursing shook hands with | luxuriously hot bath, and had been put to bed 


brisk cordiality. 
On her way down the corridor Kathleen 
encountered several of her fellow nurses, who 


| I’ll see to you.’’ 

She ‘‘saw to’’ Kathleen with such expedition 
that within half an hour the girl had had a 
in the pleasant little guest-room that opened 
| from Elizabeth’s own. 

| Propped among the pillows, she sipped grate- 


| down to breakfast fully dressed, with her curly 


brown hair put up and a bright smile on her 
| face. 

‘*Convalescent?’’ questioned Doctor Tom, 
| scrutinizing her countenance with the discern- 
| ment of the physician and the interest of the 
| brother. ‘‘Aren’t you hurrying the rest-cure 


bade her good-by with the warmly expressed | fully a cup of delicious broth, while Elizabeth | a little?’’ 


hope that the brief vacation would do her 
good. Then they hurried on; each wished in 
her heart that it were her turn, for the winter 
had been busier than usual, and they all were 
tired. ; 

‘* Leaving us, Miss Gordon? Remember 
what I’ve told you.’’ Doctor Henderson, the 
house surgeon, paused to shake hands. ‘‘For- 
get all about us for your fortnight. Stay in 
bed for a day or two—till you feel like getting 
up. Eat all you can—have a lot of fun—don’t 
go near a patient of anybody’s. Tell your 
family not to talk about their symptoms. 
Understand ?”’ 

‘* Yes, thank you, Doctor Henderson. ’’ 
Kathleen’s tired young face lighted at the 
friendly words. ‘‘I’ll try to come back ready 
for work again.’” 

‘“‘Don’t think about coming back. Forget 
it, I tell you. Play you’re at home to stay. 
And — just one word before you begin the 
forgetting—that may make it easier. It was 
honestly better that the baby should go—there 
was something radically wrong with it—there 
must have been, with those symptoms. Stop 
taking it to heart. Do you hear me, Miss 
Gordon? Well, good-by—good-by !’’ 

‘“They’re all so kind, I’m ashamed that I 
can’t control myself even to thank them,’’ 
thought the girl, as she hurried on. ‘‘Forget! 
How I wish I could! But to lose four cases, 
one right after another, even if no one could 
have expected any of them to pull through! I 
don’t believe I could have kept going another 
day ha 

All the way on the train—it was only 
forty miles to the small town where the mar- 
ried sister lived whom Kathleen was going to 
visit—she stared out of the window, unable 
to relax her weary nerves. She would have 
liked to go home to the widowed mother and 
the crippled brother, for the sake of supporting 
whom she was learning to be a nurse, but 
they were far away; the expense would be too 
great. But Elizabeth’s home was always open 
to her, and Dr. Thomas Hunting, Elizabeth’s 
husband, was the best brother-in-law that ever 
lived. It would do her good just to see them. 

Meeting her at the train, Doctor Tom 
whisked her away home in his mud-splashed 
buggy. At the station, as he shook hands 
with her, he had given her one penetrating 
lance, 

*‘Been putting your back into your work, 
eh?’? he said. ‘‘Likewise brain, heart and 

‘rves. We thought so from your last letters. 

Yell, a fortnight with us will put you right. 


lizabeth’s been making chicken broth for you, | 


nd I believe there’s a wonderful brand-new 
attress on the guest-room bed. You’re to go 
ere and stay for—well—till you want to get 


*That’s exactly what Doctor Henderson 


id. Do doetors all think alike, after all?’’ | 
| good—to get out from under the awful respon- | 


he tried to speak lightly, but could not con- 

‘al the effort that it cost her. 

“Pretty much, on some subjects. Most of 

, at least, understand when to prescribe work 

d when to prescribe rest. Work oftener 

an rest, to be sure; but once in a while 

‘ E-S-T, in capital letters. That’s yours, 

\is time. ’”” 

“All right—I’m quite willing.’? And it 

as with this sense of being very near the 

nged-for repose that Kathleen went up the 
ath and walked straight into Elizabeth’s 
rns, 

Warm and strong arms they were, too; their 
‘mbrace was so grateful that Kathleen straight- 
Way put her head down on her sister’s shoulder 
ind cried. . 

‘Which just shows, ’’ said Elizabeth, patting 
the shoulder over which she was nodding at 


put away Kathleen’s simple belongings in the 
| bureau drawers and closet, and then hid the 
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“YOU ARE TO OBEY MISS GORDON ... 


ORDERS 


empty suit case where it would remind no 
one how short the visit must be. 

Kathleen lay back among her pillows in the 
| deepest comfort. Her curly brown hair, with 
| all the pins withdrawn, hanging picturesquely 
‘about her pretty, weary face, softened the 


| lines of fatigue and the shadows under her | 


| heavy eyes. 
‘“‘O Bess,’’ she breathed, ‘‘it’s so good, so 


| sibility! When I’m fresh I love it. When 
I’m tired I can’t bear it. Those four awful 
cases — think of it, Bess—one right after 
another —’’ 
‘**T’ll not think of it, nor shall you. Stretch 
;out under your blankets and—let go! Just 
| let go, dear. Don’t mention those cases again. 
| Tom and I understand without any telling 
what it means to you. Look at my new wail- 
| paper. Isn’t it the softest, most restful tint of 


| gray you ever saw, with just that tiny border | 


| of roses to make it bright? Look out of the 
window into that larch-tree—there’s a sight 
for tired eyes. Then shut your eyes and go 

| to sleep !’” 

| Kissing her charge, she went away. Soon 

Kathleen, in spite of her fear that she could 

| not sleep, was peacefully dreaming. Mean- 


‘‘T never stayed in bed in the daytime 
| in my life,’’ protested Kathleen, ‘‘exeept one 






AS IF | WERE HERE GIVING THE 
MYSELF." 


|time years ago when I had the measles. 
I can rest better out of bed now.’’ 

‘**All right, only see that you do. To-morrow 
I’ll take you on a drive with me, if this fine 
spring weather holds. The trees are showing 
a decided tint of green.’’ 

The weather did hold; Kathleen had a long 
| drive over the hills, from which she returned 
| full of enthusiasm over her brother-in-law. 

‘‘T always knew Tom was the best man in 
the world,’’ said she, ‘‘but now I realize, more 
than I ever did, how well he understands 
things. He let me talk it all out this morning, 
and it’s done me good, or rather, the things 
he said to me when he knew the whole story 
did me good. How much difference it makes 
whether you see things straight or crooked !’’ 

‘*Tom usually sees things pretty straight,’’ 
j}agreed Elizabeth, warmly. ‘‘And he does 
know how to put courage back into people. ’’ 

‘-But what she needs now,’’ said Doctor 
Tom, when he came in, ‘‘is not more lecturing, 
| but a good deal of jollity. I think the time 

has come to ask in the young people. ’’ 
| So the young people were asked in, and 
| much merrymaking ensued. Kathleen entered 
into it with increasing zest, and by the eighth 


|day of her vacation was looking much like | 
Doctor Tom, ‘‘how thoroughly worn-out you | while, down-stairs, Elizabeth and Tom planned | her old self, although Elizabeth was not yet | 


satisfied with her. There was still a trace of 
shadow under her eyes, and now and then an 
expression on her face that made Elizabeth 
guess that Kathleen was afraid of going back 
to work. Physically, she seemed vigorous 
again, but she seemed still to dread the thought 
of responsibility. 

‘*There’s one thing I certainly do hope,’’ 
Elizabeth contided to Doctor Tom. *‘That the 
first case she has after she goes back is one 
that comes out splendidly. ’’ 

He nodded. ‘*‘Sodo L It’s so much to be 
hoped for that it seems almost a necessity 
And yet it isn’t. The good Lord knows just 
how much she can bear, and He won’t let it 
be more than that.’’ 

It was on the afternoon of the ninth day 
that Kathleen, putting interesting touches to a 
very simple but most fascinating evening frock, 
which she was to wear that night at a small 
party given in her honor, overheard Elizabeth 
at the telephone. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry she was saying, in a 
disappointed voice. ‘‘I had so hoped I could 
get you—Mrs. Warner was sure you were not 
engaged just now. Well, can you suggest any- 
body, Miss Ransom? To tell the truth, I 
tried Miss Noyes and Mrs. Davids before I 
asked you, because I knew you had just had 
that trying Barton case, and ought to rest. 
Who? Miss Hill? Where isshe? Oh, thank 
you! I'll call her up.’’ 

Kathleen listened while Elizabeth tried to 
find *‘Miss Hill.’’ She seemed to be a most 
elusive person, for she had ‘‘just left’’ each 
house where Elizabeth found track of her. 
But when at length she was found and brought 
to the telephone, she proved to be as busy as 
the others. 

‘*Miss Hill,’’ Elizabeth began, talking fast, 
‘*Doector Hunting has sent down to me from a 
very critical emergency case, up on the hills, 
to have me send him up a nurse without an 
hour’s delay! The nurses are all busy—I’ve 
tried every one I can think of. I didn’t know 
you were back until Miss Ransom told me. 
Can you possibly get away? Oh, of course— 
I see you can’t. Can you suggest anybody ?’’ 

And so it went on. Miss Hill did suggest 
somebody. Elizabeth called her up, only to be 
refused. 

The tone in which she continued to make 
her persistent inquiries became despairing, 
and when she had telephoned every nurse she 
knew and hung up the receiver, her flushed 
cheeks and unhappy eyes showed her worry. 
Elizabeth and her husband formed a close 
partnership; when his affairs went wrong, she 
made them all the more her own. 

The door opened, and Kathleen came in. 
Elizabeth was still at the telephone, trying to 
think of some one else ta whom she might 
apply. 

‘*Everybody busy ?’’ inquired Kathleen. 

“‘Impossibly busy. But I simply have to 
have a nurse for Tom. He can’t wait to get 
one from the city. The messenger is waiting 
to take one back to him; the people live miles 
away, up in the hills. Tom can’t stay with 
the case, and the family aren’t competent to 
take charge. ”’ 

**T’ll go,’’ said Kathleen. 

Elizabeth looked up quickly. ‘‘I should say 
not! The idea of it! You’ll barely be fit by 
the time you have to go back. I wouldn’t 
have your rest cut short for anything. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s cut short now—unless you find another 
nurse. Do you think I can go toa party, know- 
ing that somebody up in the hills may die for 
need of a hypodermic at the right minute?’’ 

**T’ll find somebody! I won’t have you go!’’ 
And Elizabeth seized the telephone directory 
again, as if she had not just been through and 
through it. 

‘“*Tf you don’t in ten minutes, I will. I’ll get 
ready,’’ and Kathleen departed as quietly as she 
had come. Soon she came in again, with a long 
gray coat on over her crisp white uniform. 

Elizabeth, unsuccessful, had just risen from 
the telephone-table. 

‘*O Kathie, I can’t bear to have you go, but 
I know you, and I suppose you will. You 
and Tom are exactly alike, when it comes to 
what you think is duty.’’ 

‘‘According to Tom, if it’s duty it can be 
done. Don’t worry about me, Bess. I’m all 
right. I’d like to help Tom, he’s been so dear 
and good to me. Excuse me to Mrs. Miller, 
won’t you? My only regret is that pretty 
party frock.’’ 

‘**You shall only help out for to-night— 
to-morrow we’ll have a nurse down from the 
city. I wouldn’t let you go under any other 
condition.’’ As she spoke, Elizabeth hugged 
the figure in the gray coat; then she led the 
way to the office, where the anxious daughter 
of Doctor Tom’s patient waited to take the 
nurse to the case. 

An hour afterward, up in the hills, Doctor, 
Tom, coming out to meet the nurse, stared 
with surprise. 

‘“*You! Couldn’t Bess find anybody else?’’ 

‘‘Not a soul. Never mind—I wanted to 
come. ’’ 

‘**Do you feel up to it?’’ he asked, anxiously, 
for, in her white clothes, Kathleen looked 
slightly paler than she had in the blue dress 
in which he had seen her last. 

‘*T’m all right,’’ she insisted. 

‘*T like your pluck, ’’ said he, heartily, under 
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his breath. ‘‘If the need weren’t 
so great I wouldn’t let you do 
it. But I’ve got to leave the 
case at once for one quite as 
serious. She can’t get through 
the night without the closest 
watching. She may go out in 
spite of us; but I’m hoping that 
if we can put twenty-four hours 
behind us we can pull her 
through. With a nurse on hand 
at the critical moments to-night 
we may save her, but it will 
call for your best work. ’’ 

When he went into details, 
Kathleen saw that the situation 
was desperate. She must shoul- 
der responsibility again, respon- 
sibility of the most nerve-trying 
sort. 

She was here in the remote 
hills, with no telephone service 
nearer than a mile, with no one 
to help but people who, in their 
ignorance, might not be willing 
even to carry out her directions. 
This difficulty Doctor Tom did 
his best to obviate. 

‘“*You are to obey Miss Gor- 
don,’’ said he to them, ‘‘as if 
I were here giving the orders 
myself. No matter what she 
asks or tells you to do, do it, 
instantly. She must have your 
help. Before morning Miss Gor- 
don will have to work hard to 
keep your mother alive, for she 
has lost so much blood there is hardly enough to 
keep her heart beating. Do you understand ?’’ 

When he started away, he took Kathleen’s 
hand in his, and whispered, ‘‘You’ve all my 
confidence. If the case goes wrong, it’s because 
nothing can save it. Hold hard, keep cool, 
do your best, and realize that your responsi- 
bility ends with the doing ef your duty. 
Remember that life and death are not in our 
hands, but in God’s.’’ 

‘*T know. ’”’ 

Kathleen looked after him with grateful 
eyes. If all her nursing could be done for 
Doctor Tom, she felt that she could never 
give out. Then she settled down to her 
work. 

From the house of his other patient Doctor 
Tom telephoned to his wife. 

‘*Don’t worry about Kathleen,’’ he said. 
‘*Tf she does the trick up there it will steady 
her more than a week’s additional vacation. 
If she doesn’t—that’s out of our hands, as I’ve 
told her. But I’ve a feeling that she will, 
though the case is desperate enough. ’’ 

In the morning a messenger came down from 
the hills for something Kathleen wanted. He 
broaght Elizabeth also a hastily scrawled 
note. 

‘*We were on the brink four times last night, 
but we’re here this morning; the patient’s 
heart seems just a bit stronger. I hope Tom 
can get up here to-day. Don’t send a nurse 
to take my place, Bess. The patient seems 
to have taken a liking to me. I want to 
do it.’’ 

Elizabeth telephoned the news to Tom at the 
house where he was still hanging over a bed- 
side. His hearty ‘‘That’s good!’’ told his 
deep satisfaction. 

Four days later, two hours before the starting- 
time of her train,—the train that was to take 
her back to the old routine at the hospital,— 
Kathleen arrived with Doctor Tom from the 
hills. 

They were a smiling pair as they came up 
the path and approached Elizabeth, who stood 
waiting on the porch. 

‘*Well, dear, you don’t look so much the 
worse for wear as I expected,’’ Elizabeth 
gladly admitted, after a moment’s keen 
scrutiny. 

‘The worse for wear! I’m so much the 
better for wear that I’m actually glad to pack 
my things and go back to my work. It’s 
worth all I’ve been through this winter to 
help save a little woman like that one up 
there. Bess, I’m so happy. If I were a boy 
I’d be standing on my head.’’ 

‘It’s a curious thing,’’ observed Doctor 
Tom, presently, as he carved a fine beefsteak 
and selected a particularly tender portion for 
Kathleen’s plate, ‘‘that the same work that 
pulls us down builds us up again. We find it 
hard to believe it sometimes, but it’s abso- 
lutely true that we are nourished by our work 
—we need it—we can’t get on without it. 
Kathleen, here, had completely recovered from 
her actual fatigue. It was going to work again 
that completed the cure!’’ 





ee 





‘It’s glorious that it is so,’’ agreed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘But—being a woman —’’ 

‘*Being a woman, Bess can’t quite get over | 
my not wearing the little pink-and-white eve- | 
ning frock she made for me.’’? Kathleen smiled 
at her sister. 

‘*As for yourself, I suppose you are strong- | 
minded enough not to care,’’ said Doctor Tom, | 
with a twinkle. 

‘I’m afraid I’m not quite so strong-minded | 
as that,’’ Kathleen owned. 

‘*Bless your heart, I hope you never will 
be!’’ cried Doctor Tom Hunting. ‘If you 
were, you wouldn’t make half so good a nurse !’’ | 


leap over the sleigh. At that 
instant he ducked and rolled 
under the box after Billy. 

The weight of the beasts shook 
the big wheat-sleigh. Then the 
iron-topped side stakes settled 
down and anchored the box. 
Upon it the wolves scratched 
with howls of disappointment 
and rage; they clawed and bit 
the runners and the boards. At 
times several seemed to jump up 
and fall hard, as if hoping to 
break through the floor of the 
sled. Billy shouted as a weight 
fell on his shoulders: 

‘“*They’re breaking 
ther !’” 

‘*No, that’s only fish shaken 
down. The box will stand all 
their racket.. I’m glad we 
brought the deep one. Hello, 
what now ?”’ 

The wolves had left the roof. 
There was silence for a moment, 
then snapping, snarling and tear- 
ing sounds. 

‘*They’re at the rabbits and 
fish !’’ cried Billy. 

‘*T wish they had lots more! 
Can’t we make more room in 
her, Billy?’’ . 

They put aside the new-fallen 
fish, tried to draw blankets under 


in, fa- 
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less, senior, stood up in his sleigh. To 

listen better, he pulled aside the tall 
collar of his coon coat. Then he stared all 
about the level, moonlit Saskatchewan plain. 
In front he saw only his frosty horses. The 
encircling horizon, glimmering vague and hazy, 
showed no clear line of junction between the 
prairie and the sky. No cabin, no fence, no 
poplar bluff broke the perfect level of wind- 
packed snow, out of which sear grass barely 
rose, so frost-rimed that it sparkled in the 
thirty-below-zero weather. 

Mr. Wandless heard only the squeaking and 
erunching of his sleigh-runners. His team 
wore no bells. When he pulled up to listen, 
there was silence, except for the panting of 
his horses. He had almost decided that his 
ears had deceived him, when the faint cry was 
renewed. Before it ceased he rapped hard 
with his whip-handle on a mound in the big 
sleigh-box behind. 

A loose- woven rabbit-skin blanket was 
thrown off, and young Billy Wandless sat up 
in fox cap and coon coat. Beneath him another 
such rabbit-skin robe was spread over tent 
canvas, which, in turn, was spread over five or 
six layers of frozen fish. Father and son had 
been camped at ‘‘The Fishing Lakes’’ for 
three days. Of two dozen rabbits in the sleigh, 
Billy had used and limbered six in pillowing 
his curly head. 

‘‘What’s up, father? Near home?’’ 


1) ts cate his own ears, William Wand- 


‘*No. Six miles or more yet. Get up, son. 
Listen! What’s that?’? The far. cry came 
again. 


‘*Coyotes. No, what on earth, father?’’ 

‘*Timber-wolves, Billy.’’ 

‘*Father! There are no timber-wolves nearer 
than two hundred miles, away in the north 
forest !’’ 

‘*That’s a long way off, yet you are hearing 
them now—a big bunch at that. ’’ 

It was three hours after dark in December 
of the extraordinary winter of 1907, when 
Saskatchewan saw no thaw between October 
and February. More snow fell before Christ- 
mas than the oldest Indian could remember 
in any winter. It came down light and dry. 
Dry and light it stayed in the woods far east 
and north of the Wandless section, which was 
then on the frontier of the most northerly 
farms owned by American settlers. 

Deer could push fairly fast through the deep, 
dry snow, because their long, thin legs kept 
their bulky bodies above the surface. Hares, 
which the settlers called ‘‘ rabbits,’’ could 
traverse it by a kind of swimming, for their 
bodies, distended by their fur, were light in 
proportion to their size. Wolves were at once 
too short-legged and too heavy-bodied for the 
strange traveling. They wallowed deep, like 
large dogs in loose drifts, and could catch 
neither deer nor hares. Starvation, instinct, 
or perhaps experiment at: the edges of the 
forests, brought hordes of the brutes out on 
the plain, where the winds packed the snow 
hard. 

The Wandlesses had not suspected this when 
they left home four days earlier, but the father, 
who had pioneered in Dakota thirty years 
before, understood the situation now. 

‘*Where do you think they are, Billy ?”’ 

‘*There, away north.’’ 

‘““That’s what my ears say, too. A long 
mile off, maybe two. They can’t run at top 





speed—-the snow has no crust yet; their paws 
will be sinking a bit every jump. Think 
they’re heading this way ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Look at the horses!’? Their heads 
had risen high. They stared northward, 
snorting. The trail lay east and west. 

‘“*Come along, Billy. We must give the 
horses a show for their lives.’’ He jumped 
out at the word. Billy followed. 

‘*They’ll reach home all right, stripped. 
Perhaps the wolves will go after them.’’ 

‘*But these horses can’t run under weight; 
they were never trained for it. ’’ 

‘“They’re not going to carry weight. Think 
we’re going to ride them? No, we’d freeze, 
even if the team could run fast enough. Strip 
off everything but the coHars and bridles. 
They’ll never stop short of home, even if the 
wolves don’t follow them. Jack and Sam 
will be up yet, reading. They’ll hear them 
coming, and the dogs barking. The boys will 
have fun with the guns. I wish we had one.’’ 

‘*Mother will be frightened, father !’’ 

$‘Not she! She’ll remiember old times in 
Dakota. When she sees the bridles and collars 
on, she’ll know they didn’t run off when loosed 
out to graze hay. Mother will tell Jack and 
Sam what to do—you’ll see. ’’ 

Now the horses were free. ‘‘ G’lang!’’ 
shouted Mr. Wandless, and laid on the whip. 
“Off with your coat, Billy. We’ve got to 
throw out most of the load.’’ 

Before the sound of galloping had died away, 
the men had laid their big overcoats down 
close by the sleigh, thrown over them the 
rabbit-skin blankets and the tent canvas, then 
begun flinging out whitefish and lake-trout, 
which the father first broke loose with the ax. 

‘*Seatter them, Billy. Wolves like fish.’’ 

**They’re coming as if they did.’’ 

‘*Yes, but listen; there are two packs now! 
Half of them after the horses. All right. 
We’ll fool them yet. Work, boy! Out with 
the fish. Notall. We’ll need some for break- 
fast, maybe, raw—if Sam and Jack don’t get 
here. Yes, out with the rabbits, too. All 
but a few. Here’s a limp one. Part of your 
pillow. Keep the limp ones, Billy.’’ 

Soon only one big lump of fish, frozen to- 
gether, lay in the bottom of the sleigh. The 
cry of the pack was continuous, it became 
louder, it swiftly came nearer, although the 
haze still hid the beasts from the Wandlesses. 

When the edges of a mass of tangled lines 
became visible on a part of the bottom of the 
deep box, Mr. Wandless said: 

‘*Now we’ll tip her toward them. Quick! 
There they come!’’ 

Over went the sleigh at the word. The 
pack appeared as a vague, dappled cloud, 
hurrying over shining, moonlit snow, and 
muttering in exultation. 

‘*Throw the coats and things under, Billy! 
I’ll hold up this edge”? As he stooped, he 
eyed the wolves across the upturned runners. 
Billy jammed things under the tilted box. 

‘*Now get under yourself!’? commanded the 
father. 

He held up the box with one hand. Billy 
obeyed, stretched out, and rolled in. 

**Boost her up inside for me.’’ 

Billy heaved his back and shoulders up 
against the bottom of the sleigh. 

The wolves were so near that Mr. Wandless 
saw the gleam of their eyeballs through their 
| frosty hair; he saw their jaws widen for the 








them to keep out the cold, and 
strove to separate their coonskin 
coats from the tumbled mass. 

A strip of moonlit snow showed under the 
southeast edge of the box, where it rested 
diagonally across a turnout trail. Into this 
patch a fish had fallen. It was snatched away 
by snout and fangs. The next moment another 
nose came under a dark place, so close to 
Billy’s right hand that he felt the hot 
breath. 

‘*Look out for your hands and feet, father! 
They are nosing into every bit of opening 
below. One nearly got me.’’ 

‘*We need a light. Where are the candles? 
There were two small bits left. ’’ 

‘*You stuck them into your overcoat pocket, 
father. ’’ 

“So I did!’? He rummaged again for his 
overcoat. ‘‘Here’s your coonskin, Billy. Try 
to get into it. Spread the coat out and lie on 
your back on it. You’ll freeze unless you get 
it on.’’ 

Billy was trying to obey when two noses 
showed in the moonlit patch. Billy kicked 
one. Two brutes snapped back at his foot, 
with their noses thrust far in. They lifted 
the sleigh an inch. 

‘*Father, could they pry the box up?’’ Billy 
asked, anxiously. 

‘*They could if they had sense enough. ’’ 

As Mr. Wandless spoke, the tent canvas, in 
the folds of which he had been groping for his 
coat, was pulled from his hand. He grasped 
it hard. Several wolves seemed to snatch at 
the piece that the first had pulled outside. 
The canvas was torn apart so suddenly that 
the man fell back. 

‘*Get everything into the middle, Billy. Take 
care of your hands and feet. There are more 
open spaces than the lighted one. If the 
wolves get hold of that canvas again they may 
pull the sleigh over. We’ve got to have 
light !”” 

‘*Here’s your coat, father, anyhow.’’ 


‘*Good! Yes—and the candle-ends all 
right. ’’ 

‘*Matches, too?’’ 

**Ves.’? 


Wandless lighted one of the candles. Billy, 
who by this time had got on his coat, held the 
candle while his father wriggled into his coon- 
skin. 

**Now we can live till Sam and Jack arrive, ’’ 
Mr. Wandless said. ‘‘Reach me down the 
gaff-hook, Billy. ’’ 

It was frozen to the fish-lines and snares 
overhead. Wolves scurried up and down and 
over the roof; some nosed in the moonlit 
patch; their whimpering suggested eagernes 
too extreme for louder talk. 

The handle of the gaff-hook was four fe 
long. Mr. Wandless held this in his rig! 
hand—that nearest the opening—and a fish : 
his left. He pushed the bait into the moon’! 
space. A wolf snapped at the fish, and War:'- 
less drew it back. The snout came farther '). 
snapping. Wandless hooked it deep by 
sharp pull-stroke. In an instant he was jer! 
so hard against the box that the gaff flew fr 
his grasp. The whole sleigh moved seve’ ! 
inches. 

As far as the prisoners could judge f 
the sounds, the gaffed wolf ran a little w: 
with the whole pack following and snatch 
at the wooden handle. Then it sounded a 
all the wolves had piled up in one scrimma 
biting and yelping madly. Later, the Wa 
lesses saw that the hooked one had run aln 
in a circle before he dropped, a quarter © 
mile away. 

In trying to shift his position, Billy fo 
that the roof was only three feet up, ‘ 
bumped his head against it. He ducked, : 
his fox cap remained behind, stuck in the f 
hooks dangling from the lines frozen w 
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sleigh-bottom overhead. He reached up for 
the cap. 

‘*Look out—you’ll have the whole tangle 
down!’’ exclaimed his father. ‘‘Cut the lines 
above the hooks. ’’ 

But Billy had already pulled. Down came 
the fish-lines in a tangled heap on ‘top of them. 

‘*TDon’t move,’’ said Mr. Wandless. ‘‘I’ll 








\ CONCERNING: WOMEN'S:TOWNS // 








and stress of wars and tumults, the place has 
ever been spared from invasion, and its good 
women have been left unafraid in their dove- 
cote homes; for the rudest wayfarer knew that 
when necessity called for them, the Beguines 
would be ready to nurse the sick and wounded, 
and smooth the pillows of the dying. Round 
a rectangle of verdure gather the little houses, 
clean within and without as honeycombs, and 


lift the lines to one side where they’!l be out | 
of the way.’’ He did so, and was covering the | 
hooks with canvas, when Billy stopped him. 


shaded by pleasant trees. A second square of 
houses similarly shaded occupies an adjacent 


specimens will wear out in 
unexpected places, it is to 


contrary, notwith- 
standing, this article 





' 








‘*Hold on, father! Let me take the hooks. 
I’ve got an idea. ’’ 


At that moment the candle sputtered and | imagine the dwellers in my 





has nothing to do with 
‘‘suffragettes.’’ I cannot 


went out. Mr. Wandless lighted the second |**women’s towns’’ feeling 


piece and watched his son. 

Billy slashed up a limp, half-thawed rabbit 
that he had used for a pillow. He cut off six 
feet of line and fastened two large salmon-trout 
hooks at each end. These he baited, taking 
care to run the hooks in and out through the 
fur. He made a coil of the line, and put the 
baits about a foot apart in the patch of moon- 
light. They were snatched at by four hungry 
mouths. ‘Two got a momentary satisfaction. 

For a time there was wild commotion out- 
side. Then the wolves came back to the sleigh, 
angrier than ever, and hungrier, after 
the smell of meat. Billy set about 
baiting another line. 

‘*Take the brass wires we used for 
snaring rabbits,’’ Mr. Wandless said. 
‘The wolves can bite off the fish- 
line. We’ll try them on wire. ’’ 

He placed the short candle-end 
firmly on a frozen fish, in which he 
first dug a hole with his knife. 

The devices they now fashioned 
consisted each of six feet of strong 
brass wire, with a large hook at each 
end. Pieces of rabbit meat and fur 
were firmly fixed on each hook. There 
were six of these wires. The Wand- 
lesses pushed them out from under the 
sleigh one by one. Then they listened 
to the commotion outside. 

It went farther and farther away. 
No wolf seemed to remain in the 





COMING FROM CHURCH. 


neighborhood of the trap. 





in the least oppressed because they have no 
votes; and yet the key-note of their lives is a 
desire for self-support and honorable independ- 
ence. They have merely stepped aside from 
the course of ordinary life, into abiding-places 
that they rule and control, and that are shut 
away from the haunts of men by walls and 
gates and moats; toy cities so spotlessly neat, 
so circumspect, so imbued with the hush of 
perpetual afternoon that time seems to stand 
still in their sunny precincts. 

Nevertheless, on. my first visit to a women’s 





IN A WOMEN’S TOWN. 


town I was eye-witness toa 
surprising act of self-asser- 
tion by one of its gentle 
guardians. Under conduct of 
a friend long resident in the 
old Flemish city of Ghent, 
which forms the outer shell 
of this women’s town, a little 
party of us in a motor-car 
turned in one summer morn- 
ing from the street, and 
ran without stop or parley 
through the arched gateway, 
into the broad, clean road 
leading to the interior. There 
a little, black-robed, white- 
coifed woman, with flashing 
eyes and a flushed counte- 
nance, dashed directly into 
the path of the advancing car, 
and peremptorily ordered us 
to stop and go back. The 
chauffeur obeyed meekly. 
Once we were safely across 


Although the! the moat and in our proper place outside the 
Wandlesses could imagine what was happen- | walls, our rebuker changed her manner. 


From 


ing, they ventured to lift up the sleigh enough | a stern officer of justice, she became a nice little 


to peer out. Finding that for the time being 
the beasts had forgotten the sleigh, they 
propped up one side on some frozen fish. 





roly-poly nun, serving as portress to the citadel 
of sisters. In silvery accents she begged us to 
walk in; then, recognizing our chauffeur, she 


“Of all the ructions I ever saw, heard or | explained that in the tourist season all motors 


dreamed of,’’ said Mr. Wandless, telling of the 
adventure, ‘‘that was the wildest. There were 
fifteen wolves left in the pack. Twelve were 
hooked tight, and were trying to fight one 
another. The three that were unhooked, 
thinking that the others were greedily holding 
something good to eat, jumped in and out, 
biting and snatching in the most unmannerly 
way. I suppose this went on for half an hour. 
Then we heard another kind of howling. 

“It was the pack that had followed the 
horses. Out we yanked the fish props, and 





let down the edge. Evidently the new lot | 


piled in, and mixed it up with the hooked 
wolves—for about two minutes. Then the free 
ones skedaddled. We heard shots and shouts. 
Jack and Sam came galloping with fresh 
horses. Mother had sent them, just as I knew 
she would. We boosted up the sleigh, and, 
ch, but how good it was to stand up and stretch 
avain! It didn’t seem as if I’d ever get the 
crick out of my neck and back. But Billy 
was fresh. He helped Sam and Jack kill the 
twelve hooked wolves. We trailed the gaff- 
hooked one, and got his pelt, too. The three 
others ran off. 

“It wasn’t an unprofitable adventure, ’’ con- 
cluded the pioneer. ‘‘We lost about six dollars’ 
worth of fish and rabbits. There was a bounty 


| 


were excluded because of their noise and reek. 


The ‘* Beguinage.’’ 


HE Beguinage, they call it, this little 
community founded by a woman for 
women. There are two of the kind in 

Ghent, one in beautiful old Bruges, and others 
scattered throughout Belgium. 

The institution dates from the thirteenth 
century. But the present buildings are mod- 
ern, for the Beguinage was in 1875 transferred 
by city order from its ancient site, which was 
required for the laying out of new streets. A 
complete miniature city it stands to-day, with 
streets and squares, and entrance gates in the 
encircling wall, and a church,’ round which 
cluster a picturesque congeries of little two- 
storied brick dwellings, each with the name of 
its patron saint inscribed above the door. 

Twice a day, at the call of the angelus, the 
little doors fly open and little ladies trip across 





the Beguinage that the | 
owners, from royal ladies 
down, send their treasures 
to be repaired. 

Into these tranquil spots come unmarried 
women or widows from every estate of life, 
gentle and simple, young and old, bringing each 
| her entrance fee of one hundred dollars. Each 
| also pays a yearly due of twenty-two dollars. 


| 
| 


Free to Come and Go. 


is not a nunnery, for the members take no | 
|“ vows of everlasting fidelity to the order, | 
jand are free to come and go in the outside 
world. But they must obey absolutely 
the commands of the Lady Superior, — | 
whom they elect,—and must spend two 
years in passing through a novitiate, 
during which they wear pretty, simple | 
dresses and wreaths round their heads. 

After having been a full sister for six 
years, a Beguine may, if she wishes, retire 


[i the usual sense of the word the Beguinage 


chosen sister, or even take in a boarder 
from outside. One of them said to us| 
with pride, ‘‘It is very rare for a member 
of the order to change her mind, or 
want to go away’’—a condition of things 
unusual in our sex at this epoch of the 
world’s civilization. 

Sometimes very young girls, left with- 
out protectors, find their way into the 
folds of the Beguinages. They are brought 
together in classes under the immediate 
direction of a Lady Superior, who is 
mother to the flock. Their rosy Flemish faces 
|form a pleasant contrast with the withered 
|or sunburned visages grouped round them at 
| their lace lessons; just as here and there 
|round the green enclosure a rose-bush puts 





A LITTLE BLACK-ROBED, WHITE-COIFED WOMAN ... 


PEREMPTORILY ORDERED US TO STOP AND G 


to one of the little houses, to live with a 





space, and a whitewashed wall shuts in the 
dwellings. 
We peeped into the church, where, at ves- 


| pers, a charming scene presents itself—lamps 
starring the dusk of the interior, candles twin- 


kling out on the high altar, and all the floor 
filled with black robes and snowy veils, while 
the evening hymn goes up. 

To the ‘‘Convent of Flowers’’ we went with 
our Flemish friend, a great lady of the town, 
whose ancestors, benefactors and burgomasters 
of Ghent, sit or stand in effigies of stone in the 
public squares or on the facades of grand old 
buildings. She had long been a patron of the 
Little Beguinage, and the tidy little person 
who admitted us, Sister Rosalie by name, wel- 
comed her with courtesies and beaming smiles. 

We were taken through the building, which 


| gleamed in every part with cleanliness, and 
|into the refectory. 


There each sister has a 
little stall in which she eats upon a little shelf, 
with her back unsociably to the company, the 
food that is handed her from the kitchen 
through a sliding panel. After she has eaten, 
she must wash her cup, plate, knife, fork and 
spoon, and replace them in order in her cubicle. 


|? ‘HIS arrangement struck me as a blemish 


In the Refectory ‘‘ Stalls.’’ 


upon the otherwise admirable mode of 

life; for surely good digestion and cheer- 
ful spirits are dependent on an interchange of 
thought and comment during meals. I pictured 
the little ponies in their stalls, munching with- 
out a chance to rub noses, and wished that the 
wise lawgiver of the dear Beguines had per- 
mitted them a little more freedom of friendly 
intercourse. 

We visited the lace-makers, the menders, the 
knitters, the embroiderers, —all the busy crafts- 
| women,—who smiled and willingly handed 
their work for our inspection. 
There was apparently not a sad or 
sullen face among them all, and 
as we passed back through the sun- 
shine of a tiny garden to the open 
square, and my friend dropped a 
little jingling handful of silver into 
the box ‘‘for the poor’’ nailed on 
the house wall, Sister Rosalie’s 
pink cheeks grew pinker and her 
courtesies deeper with gratitude. 

And so, good-by to you, kind 
little sister! You go back to your 
modest, happy, humdrum life, 
where to-day is as yesterday and 
as many other days. We, in our 
motor-car, whiz away to conquer 
space. Which is the happier, the 
more content— yonder Belgians 
seeking refuge from the world in 
their narrow kingdom, or we 
Americans, who snatch all the 
world can give us and still are never 
satisfied that we have seen enough ? 

One who has drunk the full cup 
of Ghent will never be satisfied 
without going on to taste the richer 
draft of Bruges. 

Stately, noble old Bruges—the 
‘‘dead city’’ that still lives and 
palpitates with medieval art and 
story! It, too, possesses a woman’s 
colony wherein each Beguine boasts 
her own house and purse and the 
control of her own household. The 
Beguinage lies on the green bank 
of the Royal River, and to reach 
it you must cross a bridge spanning 
the foaming stream, where you 
linger for a while to look at the 
picturesque banks beyond — the 
flowery little gardens of the happy 
old spinsters, their church and 
buildings, and the forest haunted 
by nightingales. 

When the Beguines want to 
leave their grassy little bailiwick 
and venture out into the great 
world, what a privilege is theirs! 





O BACK. 


the green square, to attend service in the little | forth a demure blossom or two against the | Every day or any day they may visit the great 


church, where, shaking out their looped-up 
sable trains and adjusting their snow-white 


| gray or red brick house walls. 
| Some of the sisters go out to nurse the sick 


Cathedral with its paintings and marbles, or 
the enchanting little Hospital of St. John, 


starched coifs, they say their innocent little | and visit the afflicted; and all of the seven| where tourists press in to see the famous 
prayers, and then lapse into good old-fashioned | hundred seem busy, active and happy in their | Memline pictures illustrating the life of St. 


after-servicechat, which, 


self-imposed isolation at | 





I fancy, is the habit of 


the ‘‘Grand Beguinage.’’ 


Ursula; or they may wander through the 
town, across the many bridges, between the old - 





MRS. BURTON HARRISON, trav- 
eler, playwright and author. Some of 
the best known among the many delight- 
ful stories and essays that she has written 
are, “ Woman's Handiwork,” “The 
Anglomaniacs,” “A Daughter of the 
South,” “A Princess of the Hills,” 
“Good Americans” and “ Recollections 
Grave and Gay.” 


Even more to my fancy | Gothic house fronts and mullioned windows. 
was the ‘‘ Little Beguin-| Happy Beguines! The indescribable mellow 
age, ’’ where another sis- | charm of their incomparable medieval city is to 
terhood of three hundred | them as familiar as the encircling atmosphere. 
hasits niche. Following| When they have seen their city’s sights for 
out the Street of Violets | the thousandth time perhaps, they jog back to 
in Ghent, you will come | their own quiet little town, where their only 
upon the spot, untouched | cares are to see that the laundress has starched 
by alterations since the | their coifs sufficiently, and that the little 
seventeenth century. | novices do not loiter and gossip over their 
Throughout the storm | tambour frames. 


of fifteen dollars on every wolf head. Sam 
—_ Jack brought us that news. A messenger 
ad come while Billy and I were at the lakes 
W ith warning that timber-wolves were ranging 
the prairie, and he told them about the bounty. 
he boys had got all ready to come out and 
tell us the next day. Thirteen times fifteen 
‘swell, you can easily reckon it yourself. 
Yon’t forget to take off the six dollars for|them at work on all 
tish lost. The rest was clear profit, to say noth- | sides. And as accidents 
ing of the pelts, which weren’t any too good !?? will occur to those costly 


all outgoing worshipers 
every where. 

The Beguines here 
number about seven hun- 
dred. Their chief in- 
dustry is the making of 
lovely spider-web lace, 
over which you may see 
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THE OLD PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN DUBLIN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE finishing touches on a house or a man 
are desirable, but the foundation is more 
important. —_ 
N life, as in a track-meet, those who have 
trained only for the sprints are seldom win- 
ners in the long-distance events. : 


A STEEL plowshare can be protected from 
rust by keeping it in motion through soil 
that contains a little grit. The same cure also 
works well with hoes and other farming tools. 
TALY is utilizing sponge-fishers in the war 

with Turkey. They dive in the waters 
about the entrance to the Dardanelles and 
release the submerged mines planted to blow 
up the Italian war-ships. 


S° much trouble has been caused by some of 
the high-school societies that they have been 
forbidden or restricted by the authorities in 
twenty-five states—in thirteen by legislative 
enactment and in twelve by school boards. 


Ts growth of international comity is shown 
by the fact that Peru and Bolivia have 
entrusted the settlement of their long-disputed 
boundary question to a commission of English 
and of French officers, in which the English 
represent the interests of Peru, and the French 
those of Bolivia. The work of delimitation, 
it is believed, will take a year. 

OCTOR Pearsons, who died recently, after 

giving away about five million dollars, was 
a poor country doctor until he was nearly forty 
years old. He made a great fortune before 
he was seventy, and retired from business 
to enjoy the pleasure of giving his money 
away. No man in good health need be dis- 
couraged, even if he is forty and still poor. 


Bip recently issued hand-book of the Olym- 
pic games, which are to take place in Stock- 
holm between June 29th and July 22d, might 
well furnish the text for a sermon on the seri- 
ousness of sport. Twenty-nine different coun- 
tries are represented on the Olympic committee. 
The King of Sweden is the patron, and among 
those who have planned and will manage the 
sports are princes, barons, counts, lords, brig- 
adier-generals, captains, professors and clergy- 
men. 


HE late Justin McCarthy was a prolific 

writer, both as a journalist and as an 
author of books, yet it is probable that he 
addressed no wider audience than that which 
he reached through The Companion. His 
contributions to this paper began as far back 
as 1888, and continued until 1907. They did 
much to familiarize American readers with 
English political matters and methods, and to 
present with graphic vividness the personality 
of distinguished persons both in this country 
and abroad, with whom Mr. McCarthy’s work 
had made him intimately acquainted. 

HE old China and the new met in a curious 

way a few weeks ago, when the provi- 
sional president of the revolutionary republic, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, went to the tomb of the 
founder of the Ming Dynasty and offered a 
‘*prayer.’? Although he is a Christian, the 
force of ancient custom was so strong that 
he could not resist it. He explained to the 
spirit of the dead emperor that the Manchu 
Dynasty, which had superseded the Ming rule, 
had been overthrown by the patriotic Chinese, 
and that China was once more governed by 
her own people. He told how the revolution 
had been organized, and how it had succeeded, 
although other hopeful deliverers of their coun- 
try had been inspired by veneration of the great 
tomb only to have the final triumph delayed. 
‘*Why, then, should we repine to-day that vic- 
tory has tarried long?’’ he asked the shade of 
the dead. oa 
T= ERE is in England a society the name of 

which is self-explanatory: the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natu- 
ral Beauty. The London Spectator makes 
the pleasing suggestion that this society buy 
a typical English village and preserve it 
for future generations. There are still many 
villages to be found on which modern life has 
made little or no impression. The church and 
manor-house, the thatched cottages, with their 
charming gables and latticed windows, the 
village green, where the May-pole was set up 
and rustic revels took place, are still in exist- 
ence, but in most cases are fast falling into 
neglect and decay. Once gone, they will never 





be replaced. Americans as well as English- 
men would be the poorer for the loss of them; 
for through our reading, if not by actual visits, 
the English village is a part of our national 


heritage. 
® & 


A FLOATING EXHIBITION. 


N earlier articles The Companion has pointed 

out that the trade of the United States with 

South America is much smaller than it 
ought to be, and has given some of the reasons 
for that condition. It is encouraging to learn 
that for the purpose of increasing this trade, an 
interesting departure is about to be made. To 
all the leading ports on both coasts of South 
America an ocean steamship is to carry hun- 
dreds of exhibits from our mills and factories. 
In other words, a floating fair will display 
the things this country makes and has to sell, 
and will try to show the advantage South 
Americans can gain by buying them. 

That kind of trade missionary work is 
expected to do much more good than the visits 
of individual salesmen and the sending of cata- 
logues and photographs. It has the approval 
not only of President Taft and of the Depart- 
ments of State and of Commerce and Labor, 
but also of the Pan-American Union. 

The steamer will sail under the patronage of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. It will carry a representative of the 
diplomatic service, and lecturers and interpre- 
ters familiar with the languages of the countries 
to be visited. As the plan is to have the ship 
spend several days in each harbor that it enters, 
the voyage will probably last at least six 
months. It will end atSan Francisco. A fter- 
ward a trip to the Orient may be arranged. 

When the Panama Canal is opened, the west 
coast of South America, which now has virtu- 
ally no trade with the United States, will be 
even more accessible than the east coast is. 
Thus the journey of the floating fair gains an 
added significance from the fact that it antici- 
pates the changing trade conditions sure to 
follow the opening of the canal. From all the 
countries to be visited comes the promise of a 
cordial welcome and the assurance that the 
merchants are eager to inspect American goods. 

It is strange that American commercial 
bodies have not sooner adopted a means so 
good for furthering their interests as these 
floating exhibitions. They are common in 
Europe; even backward Russia keeps a float- 
ing fair always on the water. 


* ¢ 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


‘HE home rule bill has been introduced in 
Parliament, and has passed its first read- 
ing. By the English method of procedure, 

which is quite different from that in Congress, 
not even the prime minister has a right to intro- 
duce a bill without the permission of the House. 
Usually, no matter how contentious a bill may 
be, the House does not withhold its permission ; 
but in the case of the home rule bill, the 
opposition gave notice that it intended, by 
challenging a division, to fight the measure at 
every stage. The government, however, rallied 
its full strength; and although every Unionist 
voted against it, it carried the motion to intro- 
duce by a majority of ninety-four. 

After the first reading, the next step in par- 
liamentary procedure in Great Britain is to 
move the second reading. In the debate on that 
question, it is in order to discuss only the prin- 
ciple of the bill. A member who touches upon 
details is called to order, and asked to confine 
himself to the general purpose of the measure. 
Following the second reading, comes the com- 
mittee stage, when the bill is considered clause 
by clause, and amendments are in order. When 
the committee stage is finished, the bill is 
brought before the House on report, to be 
further amended or to be perfected in minor 
details. Then the bill is read for the- third 
time, passed and sent to the House of Lords. 

All that must be gone through with in the case 
of the home rule bill, which at the time this is 
written is on its second reading. If it were not 
for the ‘‘closure’’ rules of the House of Com- 
mons, which are somewhat like the rules in this 
country for moving the ‘‘previous question,’’ 
the bill would take up the rest of the session. 
Since by closure, however, the government can 
cut off debate and prevent amendments when- 
ever it wishes to hurry matters, it probably will 
not permit the opposition to make undue delay, 
although on a matter of such great importance, 
involving so radical a change of the constitu- 
tion, it will allow large freedom of debate. 

The Companion has already given the main 
points of: the bill. Probably most Ameri- 
cans who become familiar with them will be 
of the opinion that if a home rule act is to 
be passed, the one that Mr. Asquith urges 





Parliament to approve is as reasonable and 
unobjectionable as any that could be devised. 
Yet the position of the Unionist opposition is 
natural, when considered from the Unionist 
point of view. It objects to any kind of separa- 
tion of Ireland from the ‘‘United Kingdom, ’’ 
and consequently finds fault with every clause 
and provision the bill contains. It will muster 
its full strength in voting against the second 
reading, and in the committee stage will bring 
forward scores and possibly hundreds of amend- 
ments. No doubt it will be steadily defeated, 
and the bill will go to the House of Lords, 
which is as certain to reject it as the House of 
Commons is to adopt it. If the House of Com- 
mons passes it twice again within two years, it 


will become a law without the consent of the | [ 


peers. Therefore, the only question is: Will 
the government continue to hold power for two 


years more? 
® & 


GOING MARKETING. 


HERE was a time when, as a matter of 

course, every village and city housewife 

went marketing. With a basket on her 
arm, she set out in the morning for a round of 
the places where foodstuffs, especially meat and 
vegetables, were on sale, and made her selec- 
tions after a personal and intelligent inspection 
of what the shopkeeper had to offer. She saw 
the market conditions, she got exactly what 
she asked for, and she paid for it on the spot. 
Incidentally, the marketing hour often had its 
pleasant social side. 

Then the old-time simple conditions of both 
the markets and the homes gradually changed 
to others more complicated. Middlemen and 
jobbers, branch stores, the telephone, the 
delivery wagon, the delegating of buying 
authority to servants, social diversions, the 
credit system—one after another changed the 


situation, until the well-to-do housewife and | 


her basket have become a rare sight in the 
markets. And the cost of living, especially 
the cost of foodstuffs, has gone higher and 
higher. 

Not all of the increased cost is due to those 
changes, but much of it has come from one of 
them—the increasing distance between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Earnest efforts to 
cut down this distance have resulted in some 
cities in the reappearance of the woman and 
her market-basket. One day recently, follow- 
ing an example set in Indianapolis and else- 
where, several hundred New York women, 
many of whom are prominent in social life, 
took market-baskets and visited Washington 
Market. Their appearance there astonished 
the dealers. 

The mayor, hearing of their action, went him- 
self to the market, and made an address to the 
women, in the course of which he told them 
that if his wife did her own marketing, she 
would save one-half of the cost of the table. 
For most households, however, that is probably 
too generous an estimate. 

These New York women have formed a 
‘Housewives’ League,’’? with a membership 
of several thousand. The members pledge 
themselves to attend personally to their mar- 
keting in the future. If all women who live 
within reach of markets were to follow that 
plan, the dollar would have greater purchasing 
power than it has now, and there would be 
less of the waste that is an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of the American kitchen. 


*® © 


WHAT ‘“‘ WIRELESS” HAS DONE. 


N sending ordinary commercial messages 

across the ocean or over the land, wireless 

telegraphy is merely a competitor of the ordi- 
nary telegraph. It is when man wishes to 
search the desert places and the waste of waters 
that he perceives the marvel of it. Only the 
wireless could have kept the arctic explorers in 
touch with their base; only the wireless can 
reach ships at sea. The government is plan- 
ning to receive a daily wireless report from all 
the ships of the navy, wherever they may be. 
When that is accomplished, the morning roll- 
call will indeed be answered from ‘‘the seven 
seas.’’ Of such a summons to the fleet, no 
man of imagination can think without a thrill. 

It was not until the Titanic went down 
that men began to understand that the old 
methods of safeguarding life at sea must be 
changed. Life-boats assumed a new importance 
when it became possible for a ship to send out 
a call for help across hundreds of miles of 
water. Before that they were thought of 
chiefly as a means of taking the passengers 
and crew from a sinking ship to another vessel 
that happened to be near, or to shore, if the 
accident occurred. within rowing distance of 
the land; but on the high seas, with no ship 


in sight and none that knew the need of 
giving aid, a life-boat might do little more 
than prolong the agonies of those who must 
inevitably perish. Life-boats are not expected 
to weather severe storms or survive heavy seas. 

Since the great disaster men know that wire- 
less telegraphy can summon aid that in a com- 
paratively short time will surely reach the 
scene of a wreck in the ordinary lanes of travel. 





WIRELESS OPERATOR AT WORK. 


In such circumstances all the passengers and 
the crew have an excellent chance of escape if 
there are boats enough to take them from the 
stricken ship. They may suffer hardships 
before they are picked up, but they will be 
sustained by the knowledge that help is coming. 
Wireless telegraphy has put the world in the 
way of removing some of the worst perils of 


the sea. 
* © 


‘ALL TOGETHER.” 


ORE than seventy-five years ago a 
German boy came to America to make 
his fortune. He thought he had done 

| it when he got a place as cashier for a Penn- 

sylvania coal-mining company at a salary of 
four hundred dollars. 

A year or so later two of his younger brothers 
came over. He cheerfully took them in charge. 
For one he found work near at hand. To the 
other he advanced three hundred dollars of his 
hoarded savings for the purchase of a packful 
of cheap jewelry to peddle. In a little while 
the three brothers joined their capital and sent 
for a fourth brother. All of them together then 
established themselves in trade. 

The first money that could be spared from 
that venture was spent for the passage of 
two sisters and the father, for the mother was 
now dead. A family home was established in 
New York, and ‘‘big sister’’ presided over it. 

After a time she married. Instead of giving 
her a chest of silver or grandmother’s old 
mahogany sideboard for a wedding present, 
they gave her four thousand dollars—just half 
the family fortune. The next year ‘‘little sister’’ 
also married, and with her, too, they divided. 
She got two thousand dollars. 

From trade the family went into banking. 
Besides its offices in New York, it now has 
branches in London, Paris and Frankfort. 

In the little German town from which the 
family came is an endowed school, free to all 
races and all creeds, a joint memorial gift to 
the old home. The members of the family are 
rated high in Bradstreets, and equally high 
in the respect of those who know their busi- 
ness standards and their public and private 
benefactions. 

The head of the house recently celebrated 
his eighty-eighth birthday. To one who con- 
gratulated him he said, ‘‘I feel very rich in 
the possession of my children, my grandchil- 
dren, and my great-grandchildren. For them 
I enjoy living, and I thank God that we are 
all together. ’’ 

The tale needs no tacked-on moral to make 
plain its beauty or drive home its lesson. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


OVA GEMINORUM 2.—The discovery 0: 

a new star by Sigurd Enebo, a Norwegiai: 
amateur astronomer, was announced on Marc!: 
13th. The star is situated in the constellation 0! 
Gemini, at least 100 light years distant from the 
sun, and is called Nova Geminorum Number “ 
Although the new star may not attain an) 
remarkable brilliancy, it may, like Nova Perse’ 
in 1901, suddenly blaze out into a conspicuous 
and beautiful object. Since records have bee! 
kept of these remarkable ‘‘nove,’’ or ne‘ 
stars, over 20 have been discovered. Invarii 
bly occurring in or close to the Milky Way. 
they have all appeared suddenly, and graduall; 
faded until visible only through large tele- 
scopes. Nove are objects of the keenest interes: 
to astronomers. They are generally suppose 
to be dark objects that, moving through spac 
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at incredible speed, become heated to incan- 
descence, and burst into a blaze upon collision 
with another dark ‘‘sun,’’ or upon encounter- 
ing a mass of invisible nebulous matter. Of all 
the temporary stars since Kepler’s star of 1604, 
Nova Persei was the most remarkable. It 
appeared suddenly on February 21, 1901, and 
for some hours was brighter than any star 
in the northern heavens. During the next two 
years Nova Persei slowly faded, until it reached 
the 12th magnitude in 1903. Its light has 
remained constant since then. 
& 

HE ISOTHERMAL LAYER. — Nearly 

every one is familiar with the phenomenon 
known as the ‘‘zodiacal light,’’ a luminous 
tract of sky sometimes seen extending upward 
from the horizon in the west just after sunset, 
or in the east before sunrise. Many eminent 
astronomers believe that the light is the glow 
from a cloud of meteoric dust that surrounds 
the sun, as the rings of Saturn surround that 
planet. It is now suggested that the existence 
of a similar cloud of tiny cosmical bodies may 
be the cause of the isothermal layer of the 





earth’s atmosphere, or the stratum of air about 
seven miles above the earth where the temper- 


for military purposes. In a statement accom- 
panying the President’s reply, the Secretary of 
State said that the report of Japanese activity 
in Mexico probably arose from the attempts of | 
an American syndicate to sell its concession on 
the shore of Magdalena Bay to a syndicate of 
Japanese investors. The Japanese had declined | 
to invest without the approval of their gov- | 
ernment, and the Japanese government had | 
declined to approve until it was shown that 
the American government had no objection. 
The American government, when approached, 
had explained that the transfer of the Mexican 
lands to the Japanese would cause an outery | 
that would ‘‘obviously be a cause of regret to | 
the government of the United States.’’ Then 
the American syndicate sought to obtain the | 
approval of the government to the sale of the | 
lands to a company composed of both Japanese 
and Americans, but the State Department 
again refused to modify its previous reply. 
. | 
N ECHO OF RECIPROCITY.—In the} 
course of a speech in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on April 25th, President Taft made public for | 
the first time a letter that he wrote to Mr. | 
Roosevelt on January 10, 1911, in which he said | 


ature does not decrease with the height. The that reci Rie. 60 
procity ‘‘would produce a current of | 
Atheneum states the theory to be, that the | business between western Canada and the | 


heat received from the sun by these small | 
bodies, which are far beyond the earth’s | 
atmosphere, is reflected into our atmosphere, 
and penetrates the layers of it as far as the 
outer limits of the cloud layer. 


c 


ECLAIMING THE SAHARA. — The 

French government is considering the con- 
struction of a transcontinental railway in Africa 
that would extend, in conjunction with exist- | 
ing lines, from Oran, in Algeria, to the Cape, | 
a distance of 6,200 miles. The greatest obstacle | 
in the path of the projected railway is a 1,200- | 
mile stretch of Saharan desert, but French | 


United States which would make Canada only | 
an adjunct of the United 
States. It would transfer 
all their important busi- 
ness to Chicago and New 
York, with their bank 
credits and everything 
else, and it would increase 
greatly the demand of 
Canada for our manufac- 
tures.’”” The Canadian 
premier at once said that 

| 








the government that pro- 
posed reciprocity had been | 


AMBASSADOR BRYCE 


engineers declare that a large portion of the ‘driven from power, because Canada did not | 
region north of Timbuktu can be made pro-| Wish to become an adjunct of the United | 
ductive by irrigating it from the river Niger. | States; and on May 6th the British premier 
It is believed that the river once watered this | WaS asked by the opposition in the House of 
portion of the Sahara, and a great dam on the | Commons why Ambassador Bryce had not 
Niger might accomplish for Timbuktu what the Known of the ‘‘conspiracy’”’ against Canada, 
great Assuan dam on the Nile has accomplished | 2nd reported it to the home government. The 
for Egypt. It is said that the construction of | Premier replied that Mr. Bryce had not taken 
a dam across the river Niger would be an/| Part in the reciprocity negotiations, and that 


easier undertaking than was the Assuan dam. 
The promoters of the project believe that a 
great quantity of produce from the irrigated 
region could be despatched to Paris and London 
in eight or nine days’ time; and that during 
the northern winter there would be a good 
demand for it. s 


as Mr. Taft’s letter was private, Mr. Bryce 
could not have been expected to know any- 
thing about it. He added that the government 
had no intention of recalling Mr. Bryce. The 
answer did not satisfy the opposition, and the 
government was charged with supporting a 
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The Tonic Fruit 


ing juice and luscious pulp of the big purple Concord Grape. 


Ties ie are wonderful health qualities stored away in the refresh- 


They are tonic and blood builders —energy and vitality 
yielders—enemies of indigestion and dyspepsia— 


—Which, proved long ago, at the famous foreign grape ‘‘cures,”’ 
sends thousands of health seekers flocking to them yearly. 


But the pleasantest, quickest and simplest way to enjoy a daily, 
all the year round grape cure, is to drink, with meals and between 


meals, rich, pure grape juice. 


Armours Grape Juice 


The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Only the finest Concord Grapes, 
grown in the famous vineyards of New 
York and Michigan, are used for 
Armour’s Grape Juice. 

They go to the press the day they 
are gathered. None are held over to 
spoil or wither. 


No sweetening or diluting of any 
sort. ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is 
just the pure, rich naturally sweet 
juice of the finest quality grapes, pre- 
served from fermentation by steriliza- 
tion and air-tight bottling. 


As a hot weather drink, Armour’s 
Grape Juice is not only delightfully 
refreshing; it is an aid in resisting the 
debilitating effect of hot weather. 


For sale at most grocery and drug 
stores, fountains, buffets and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a trial dozen pints 
for $3, express prepaid. 


Address Armour & Company, 
Dept. 148, Chicago. 
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policy on which it was ill informed. 
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CURIOUS FROG.—The New York Zo6- | 
logical Society has a remarkable African HE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. — || 


: . ‘ President Taft renewed in Maryland on || 
frog that is able to utter audible sounds while : || 
under water. It is called the smooth-clawed frog | May 3d the personal contest with Mr. Roose- | 
(Xenopus levis), and obtains its name from | velt for the control of the state delegates that | 

the curious sharp black | he began in Massachusetts on April 25th. By | 
claws of the fore feet. | 2 small majority, the Roosevelt forces carried 
Very large webbed hind the primary elections on May 6th. On the) 
feet enable the frog to | S2™e day the President began a similar contest 
in Ohio, with the first of a series of about 
100 speeches. Mr. Roosevelt visited the state a 
few days later to combat the arguments offered 
by the President. * 





swim as easily as a fish. 
The smooth-clawed frog 
is found in nearly all 
parts of Africa, and is 


exclusivel uatic, for 
it is not able to move | ZRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE.—On May 


about when out of ist, in New York, a delegation of distin- 
water. The tadpole | Suished Frenchmen, who came here for the 
grows a pair of long | Purpose, presented a bronze bust of ‘“‘La 
tentacles that hang| France’ to this country, in behalf of the 
from the corners of the mouth. Attendants at | French nation. The bust, which was modeled 
the Zodlogical Society’s aquarium have heard by Rodin, is to adorn the Champlain memorial 
the curious metallic call at a distance of 30 or | lighthouse now being erected on Lake Cham- 
40 feet, when the frogs were at the bottom of | plain. The delegation was welcomed by the 

















their tank, under two feet of water. 
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ECEDING GLACIERS. — All over the! 

world there has been a noticeable decrease | 
in the size of glaciers during the past 10 years. | 
According to the latest report of the Interna- | 
tional Glacier Commission, a great number of | 
Alpine ice-fields that formerly lasted through- | 
out the year have melted entirely away; and | 
inany glaciers have become reduced toward the | 
end of summer to a degree never before known. | 
Thirty-three out of 61 Alpine glaciers measured 
in 1909 were found to have shrunk very per- | 
ceptibly. A similar recession is reported from | 
‘he Norwegian mountain ranges, and also from 
the Caucasus, Himalaya, Altai and other 
niountain ranges of Asia, as well as from our 
own country and Canada. Some Alaskan 
glaciers have suffered great losses in recent 
years. Between 1894 and 1907 the length of | 
the famous Muir Glacier decreased about eight | 
miles, the Grand Pacific, seven miles, and the 
Johns Hopkins, three miles. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


AGDALENA BAY.—President Taft re- 

plied on May ist to the Senate resolution 
of April 2d, asking for information in regard to 
the alleged attempt of Japan to secure a naval 
base on Magdalena Bay, on the west coast of 
Lower California. He said that the govern. | 
ment has no knowledge of any Japanese | 
attempt to get possession of Mexican territory | 








| Visited the site of the lighthouse at Crown 





| president, and on May 7th ordered him to | 


Attorney-General, in behalf of President Taft; | 
by the Mayor of New York, the Governor of | 
Vermont, and a representative of the Governor | 
of New York. On May 34d the delegation 
Point, and formally handed the bust over to | 
the committee in charge of the building. | 


& 


EXICO.—Emilio Vasquez Gomez was pro- 
claimed provisional president by the rebels | 
on May 4th, and estab- | 
lished himself at Ciudad | 
Juarez. He appointed as | 
his minister of war Col. | 
Pasqual Orozco, father of 
General Orozeo, the mili- | 
tary head of the insurrec- 
tion. Gomez was an un- 
successful candidate for 
f the vice-presidency when 
Z Madero was elected to 
succeed President Diaz. 
The failure of Madero to 
conciliate him drove him into the opposition, 
and finally into the rebel camp. General Orozco 
refused to recognize Gomez as provisional 








EMILIO VASQUEZ GOMEZ 


leave the country. ® 
URCO-ITALIAN WAR.—In pursuit of 
its purpose of taking possession of all the | 
Turkish islands in the A.gean Sea, Italy seized | 
Rhodes, one of the largest of them, on May 4th. | 
The Italian newspapers say, editorially, that | 
Rhodes and the other islands also will be held | 





until Turkey consents to withdraw from Tripoli. 
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No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and out of an ordinary coat pocket. 


Snap, it is fully extended and in focus. 
Snap, and it’s closed again. 


is made. 


Snap, the picture 
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light loading, of course. Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
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room. The girl at the next desk was looking 
angrily at a pile of letters strewn over the floor. 

“You Jim Burris,” she said, sharply, “that’s your 
clumsiness! I reckon you might as well put them 
back again. I haven’t got time.” 

The young feilow laughed carelessly. “Whee! 
Lid’s off the pepper-box again,”’ he remarked. But 
| he picked up the letters and put them on the girl’s 
desk before he strolled back to his own. 

At twelve o’clock there was a stir.over the whole 
room. The girl at the next desk leaned across to 
Doris. 

“Come and take lunch with me,” she said. 

“But—I brought mine,” Doris hesitated. 

“All right,” the girl replied, promptly. “I'll run 
out and get something. Wait forme. I'll be back 
right away.” 

In five minutes she returned with a sandwich 
and a box of wafers. 


OK MUSIC 






ATER-WORDS and pebble-notes, 
Sylvan birds with silver throats ; 

What a wonder-music floats 

Lightly down the day! 
Hidden in the mossy rocks, 
Who is She whose hand unlocks 
Her delightful music-box, 

Bidding it to play? 





Melodies of joy and mirth, . : 
Heaven-born and blest at birth, “Light but fashionable,” she said, with a shrug. 


Mellowing the air of earth, “Now I want to talk with you. I don’t know 
Filling it with dream: | how to say things right, but I had a little sister 
Here upon the grass I lie | once, and—it’s what I should have wanted some 
While the-blissful dreams go by; | one to say to her if she’d lived. I can’t help it if 
Your glad auditor am I— | you don’t like it.” 
Play on, little Stream! “Please go on,” Doris faltered. 

“It’s the way you dress. You’re a lady and have 
always lived at home. I can see that. Well, 
clothes like that are all right at home, but they 

| won’t do in an office. Men will try to get fresh 
AN ADMIRAL OF THE RED CROSS. | with you the way Jim Burris did. He knew why 


| I called him down all right! If he’d pinched your 
W sea: the Battle of San | arm to-day and you had let him ’cause you were 


* © 


Juan had been fought, | seared not to, to-morrow anybody would have 
and the victory on land | thought he could do the same—or more. You've 
had crowned the greater victory | got to make them see right off that you ain’t that 
on the sea, Admiral Sampson sort. Understand?” so ile 
proceeded to occupy the harbor | Doris nodded—she could not speak. sing, the 
of Santiago de Cuba. But it was other girl flirted the crumbs from her lap. 
not his flag-ship, the New York | “I’d as soon eat a kid glove as one of Fraser’s 
‘Ps * | sandwiches!” she grumbled. 
that led the line of war-vessels | 
past the Morro Castle; another 2 
ship went before. It was the Texas—not the 
famous battle-ship that Captain Philip so glori- OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


ously commanded, but the transport Texas, | Ne many men are alive to tell what it is like 








the Red Cross ship — that led the squadron. | to be bitten by a puff-adder—one of the most 
At the masthead floated the emblem of peace, | venomous of snakes. In South Africa, 
and the commander was a woman, Clara where it is found, its bite is believed to be certain 
Barton. | death. Nevertheless, F. N. Streatfield, formerly 

Never before was a conquered city entered | resident commissioner of Bechuanaland, not only 
thus. Miss Barton had — been ~# of the survived the bite of a puff-adder, but has told his 


P * | Story in the London Field. He had captured the 
plan. The admiral sent her word to bring the | snake, which was three feet and a half long, in 


Texas alongside the New York, to take a pilot. | south africa, and was bringing it home, confined 
The pilot came on board, and the Texas moved | in an old cartridge-box, to present to the Regent’s 


ahead at his direction. Into the mouth of the 
harbor, past the sunken Merrimac, the Texas 
held her course, the battle-ships following 
behind. Then Miss Barton understood. 

But how should they salute the captured 
city? Not with the shout of the victor, not 
with reminders of defeat. Miss Barton gath- 
ered her helpers on the deck, and as the 
Texas neared the dock, they sang Christian 
hymns. ‘Praise God, from Whom all bless- 
ings flow,’’ was the first; and then ‘‘ America’’ 
followed. Then the work of relief began. 
The war-ships dropped anchor well outside; 
the Texas was in undisputed possession of the 
harbor and the city. 

Those who met Clara Barton saw a slight 
and gentle little woman, with eyes that were 
penetrating but full of kindness, and hair 
that was soft and brown. Hardly a thread 
of it turned white; it never seemed that she 
was old. She was so gentle, so delicate, so 
perfectly a lady you had to know her well to 
understand the force that lay behind her quiet 
dignity, the unconquerable will beneath her 
gentle womanliness. 

One day a friend asked her about her first 
experiences as an army nurse. 

‘*You had done no nursing then, you were 
frail and unused to the sight of suffering. 
How could you bear all that you had to see on 
the battle-field and in the hospitals?’’ 

‘*By forgetting myself utterly,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘That is the only way. You must 
never so much as think whether you like it or 
not, whether it is bearable or not; you must 
never think of anything except the need and 
how to meet it. Then God gives the strength, 
and the thing that seemed impossible is done. ’’ 

Not only on the battle-field is that lesson 
needed. Wherever a hard task is waiting, the 
lesson of self-forgetfulness and self-mastery 
waits, too. And he who thus ruleth his own 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. 
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THE DANGER SIGN. 


"| ‘HE morning that Doris Ship- 

ley began her work at Lyman 

& Stanley’s she made so 

pretty a picture that more than one 

AL of the young men in the office found 

R(peshe himself looking frequently in her 
ps of direction. 

i She was a dainty little creature, 
and the shirt-waist with the Dutch 
neck that revealed her white throat 
and the elbow sleeves that showed 
her slender arms suited her exactly. Moreover, 
her cheeks were flushed with the excitement of her 
first morning in an office, and her eyes were dark 
with earnestness. She had always been petted at 
nome, and nothing except her father’s long illness 
had won the family’s consent that she should go 
out to work. Every tiny curve or dot in her note- 
book, as she nervously took her first dictation, 
meant the joy of helping. 

Toward the middle of the morning a young man 
stopped at Doris’s desk and made some pleasant 
remark. She looked up shyly, for she was eager 
to be friends with every one. The young man 
leaned toward her, with his hand almost touching 
her arm, when a loud exclamation startled the 





| Park Zoo. He says: 


Somehow or other it became known to my fellow 
| passengers that I had a puff-adder in my portman- 
} teen, and the begged to be allowed to seeit. For 
|a long time I refused, but at last was overper- 
| suaded, and fetched her ladyship. 
| Taking her out of her box, and grasping her close 
| behind her head, I explained to the company the 
| marvelous economy of the poison apparatus. I 
| opened her mouth and displayed the fangs, showed 
| the poison-glands and how the muscles that raised 
| the fangs at the same time pressed on the glands 
| and forced the poison through the tiny duct. 
| Having concluded a See I — to put 
her ladyship back into her te rary home. In 
getting rid of a poisonous snake you should be 
sure that no coil is wound round an arm, and 
| its whole body is free. Then, when you let go 
| your hold, your hands should be instantly snatched 
away out of reach. When I was in the very act of 
| quitting my hold, some one spoke to me, and I 
| have no doubt that I left my hand within reach of 
| the deadly fangs instead of snatching it away. I 
| must have turned my head toward the man who 
| spoke to me, for I did not see her stroke. 
| But I felt as if a knife had been yg drawn 
across my finger, and looking down, I saw the 
| blood flowing treely, and her ladyship out of her 
| box, trying to make her way across the table. I 
| snatched her back by the tail — her by the 
neck again, and got her safely into the box. 
| When I was struck there were about twenty 
| men in the room; twenty seconds afterward there 
| was not one. IL never saw a room cleared in like 
| time; they simply tumbled over each other. When 
the prisoner was in under lock and key, the com- 
pany came slowly k, and the doctor appeared. 

1 asked for ammonia. There was none on the 
ship, and so I had to take a great deal of brandy. 
I lanced my finger down to the bone, where th 
snake’s fan: made a wound. Then I sucked 
the wound vigorously. 

I gave m _ and home address to my good 
friend, W. L., who promised to look after me and 
to carry out my instructions while I remained in- 
sensible. Soon r became unconscious. 

I had told L. that I should be reported dead, 
but that 1 should not be, and that if he could get 
even a few crore of brandy down my throat when 
my heart failed, it would jog on again, and that 
Lf and by I should come It was ten o’clock 
when I lay down on the smoking-room sofa and 
b i When I came to again the 
east was rosy with the morning sun. 

Several times curing the night the doctor told 
L. that I was already dead, and if my friend had 
not obstinately refused to listen to him, and in- 
sisted on following out my own instructions, I 
should have been sent, wrapped up in a piece of 
canvas, to the bottom of the sea, some three hun- 
dred and any miles north of Madeira. 

I never felt so ill or suffered such pain as when 
I recovered consciousness that morning. I ached 
from the = my finger to my shoulder, as if the 
bone had been red-hot iron, and my arm looked 
like a hard pillow. hae | carried me to L.’s bunk, 
and there I lay for twenty-four hours. Then with 
the help of a friend’s arm I could crawl a few 
yaete, By degrees the pain grew less, and by the 
ime I reached home I had begun to take a little 
interest in life; but for months I had to be very 
gentle with myself. I have never since been so 
strong as I was before, and have come to know 
the meaning of the word “tired,” something I did 
not know before her ladyship took hold of me. 
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A DEMORALIZING TREE. 


HE history of civilization proves that man 
needs the spur of necessity to keep him up 
to his work. It is not good for him to have 
life made too easy. That is why Mr. Lowe, the 
author of “A Naturalist on Desert Islands,” calls 
the coconut-palm ‘“‘a demoralizing tree.” It does 
too much for man without requiring anything in 
return. If it needed the constant care that has to 
be given to some of our delicate fruit-trees, it 
would be a greater blessing to the human race. 
The coconut-palm is exactly the thing that 
some of our “unemployables” are looking for. 
You need only summon energy enough to plant a 
sufficient number of young trees, and time does 
the rest. All that the tree asks of you is to wait 
yvatiently for some seven years, until it becomes 
ull grown. Then it will produce on the average a 








hundred nuts a ee all at once, which might 
be inconvenient, but in four or five harvests at 
intervals through the year. And this it consider- 
ately goes on doing for sixty, seventy or eighty 
years, and you need never lift a finger to help it. 

The tree, in fact, simply encourages you to be 
lazy, and if you have any energy left in you after 
living in its company for any length of time, the 
climate in which the palm flourishes will soon e 
it out of you. 

With a tree like that, the South Sea islanders 
never had a chance. y should they either work 
or page when a few of these trees will provide 
them with everything they can possibly require 
—fiber to make mats; shell to burn as fuel or to 
use as water-vessels, cups or ladles; leaves to 
use as thatch for the house, or as mats, screens 
and baskets? Why should they go afield when 
they can use the wood of the trunk or the midrib 
of the leaf in making the walls of their dwellings ; 
when they can make rope out of the fibrous tissue 
of the young stem; when they can get oil enough 
to swim in from the flesh of the nut itself, and soa 
from the oil mixed with the ashes from the burne 
husks; when they can eat the nut not only in its 
ripe state, but in its young and unripe state, and in 
its old and overripe state; and when indeed they 
can make the tree do almost anything but talk? 


Deems Taylor 







Y teacher says that I’m the best 
And smartest boy in school. 

I’m never careless, like the rest ; 

I never break a rule. 
If visitors should come to call, 

She has me speak a piece, 
Or tell what makes an apple fall, 

Or bound the coast of Greece. 


You might expect that, since my brain 
Holds such an awful lot. 

I’d be extremely proud and vain— 
But oh, indeed I’m not. 

For Willie Brown’s a cleverer lad 
Than I can hope to be. 

Why, I’d give anything I had 
To be as smart as he. 


He can’t recite, “Hark, hark, the lark”; 
He’s not the “‘teacher’s pet” ; 
He never gets a perfect mark 
In ’rithmetic—and yet, 
Could I be he, I’d waste no tears 
On foolish things like sums: 
For Willie Brown can wag his ears 
And dislocate his thumbs. 
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THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 


NE day fifteen years or more ago a freight- 
QO train crept out of the Illinois Central yards 
at Memphis, on its way to Cairo. A few 
miles out of the city, the head brakeman, coming 
into the caboose, told the conductor that he had a 
passenger up in Number Four. That meant that 
a tramp was stealing a ride in the fourth car from 
the engine. 
“All right,” said the conductor. “I'll be up 


shortly and pet his ticket.” 
Swinging elf down into Number Four, 


the conductor found his man sitting on the floor, | 


propped comfortably against the side of the car. 

“Ticket!” said the conductor, crisply. 

“You know I ain’t got no ticket.” 

“Where'd _ get on?” 

“Down in the yards.” 

“Where d’you think you’re going?” 

“Just up to Brownsville. J got folks there.” 

“Brownsville! There isn’t any Brownsville on 
this line.” 

“There ain’t? Say, I’m_ pointing for Browns- 
ville, and if it ain’t on this line, ’ll Sump when we 
climb the next hill.” 

“Brownsville isonthe L.& N. This road goes to 


Just then the conductor noticed that the stick 


lying beside the tramp was a crutch, and that he 
had only one leg. 

‘Where did you lose your leg?” he asked. 

“Cold Harbor.” 

“That so? I was in that fight myself, in the 
Union army. Which side were you on?” 

“Confederate. I didn’t lose my leg in the big 
fight. a was the day before.” 

‘ ow 9 


“Well, do you remember the hill with the plum 
thicket on top? 
Then you come ’bout 


at a time, and four got 
down to e lower 
brush all right. Then 
I run, but some Yank 
took a crack at me, 
an’ Ldropped. I took 
my gun for a crutch, 
and made back to the 
thicket, where we la 

till after Preiped” an 

my pard he me, 
and we made it to our 
line all right, 1 thought 
I should die before I 

‘ot in, and that night 

e doctor took it off.” 

The conductor’s heart beat fast as the old Con- 
federate told his story, for the incident was one 
the Union soldier had never forgotten. With 
others of his command, in camp at the base of that 
hill, he had watched the Confederate pickets as 
they ran from the plum thicket, one by one, till 
four disappeared. 

He had told his captain that if another man came 
out he was going to try a shot. The captain made 
no objection, but merely remarked that the dis- 
tance was too great for a hit. When the fifth 
— ran out, he fired, and he saw the man drop, 

ead or wounded. . 

And now here, more than thirty years later, they 
met face to face. 

t was several seconds before the conductor 
could command his voice; when he spoke, it was 
-in an entirely different tone. 

“IT don’t like tramps genesally,” he said. ‘The 
give us a lot of trouble, but any old Confederate 
cripple can always ride with me as far as he wants 
to go. Do you really want to go to Brownsville?” 

“That’s what,con. I’ve got kin there, and I’ll 
have a good home till next spring.” 

“Well, when we pull in on the next siding to let 
the express by, you come back to the caboose, and 
l’ll see that you get back to Memphis in time to 
catch the L. & N. to Brownsville before night.’ 

The conductor borrowed all the money the train- 
men_had with them, and when the express came 
by, flagged it. He put the crippled soldier in the 
special charge of the conductor of the express, 





with the request that he see him safely through, 
shook hands with the old fellow, and left eleven 


dollars in his palm. When the tramp saw what he 
had, the tears came into his eyes. 
“Well, pard,” he said, “I don’t know what I’ve 
done to make you treat me like this, but that’s 
more money than I’ve had for thirty years. And 
= a Yank, too. Mebbe you can understand it, 
ut I can’t.” 
*® 


HE VOTED. 


UFFRAGETTES who argue with missiles can 
S hardly be deemed worthy successors of the 

pioneer suffragists, many of whom, being of 
Quaker ancestry and tradition, were necessarily 
opposed to force. Several of them, however, not 
only among those who were Friends, but among 
those who belonged to the ‘“‘world’s people,” had a 
gift of good-natured and ready repartee that seldom 
failed to reach its mark. Fifty years have not 
dulled the point of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s swift 
retort to Horace Greeley, who held the opinion 
that fighting and voting are connected privileges. 


“Madam,” he told her, frankly, at a publie de- 
bate during the Civil War, “the bullet and the 
ballot go together. If you want to vote, are you 
ready to fight?” 

“Certainly, sir,’”’ was the reply. “I am ready to 
aight just as you have fought—with my pen.” 

he ladies who have fought otherwise, and more 
obstreperously, of late years, are by no means the 
most useful Chaplons of a cause for which there 
are better arguments than ill-aimed stones or hur- 
tling cabbage-stumps. Neat, ladylike, and effect- 
ive was the reply of Mrs. Robert 8S. McKee, 
daughter of President Harrison, and an ardent 
suffragist, to a legal friend who is an “anti.” 

“Now, Mrs. McKee,” the lawyer triumphantly 
concluded his argument, “it would be all right to 
have woman suffrage if none except educated and 
brilliant women like you went to the polls. You 
know about public questions, and your votes would 





Six of us was there on picket. 


undoubtedly be of great value to the country. But 
| there could be no benefit in giving the vote to un- 
| educated women who do not understand public 
| questions. Imagine your cook’s voting, and 
| attempting to solve the great issues of the day.” 

| “As it happens,’ was Mrs. McKee’s quiet re- 
joinder, “he does.” 
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A PAIR OF HOSE. 


ANNAH More, whom English society in the 

H eighteenth century regarded as the Pattern 

of Decorum, had, nevertheless, a lively sense 

of humor. In “Society Sketches in the Eighteenth 

| Century” Mr. Norman Pearson quotes an amusing 
note of hers. 


She seems to have been a clever needlewoman, 
and to have won a high reputation for the stockings 
and aprons that she made. The note accompaniec 
a pair of stockings that she sent to Mrs. W. W. 
Pepys for her husband, and describes them in 
terms of literature. 

“My chief care has been,” she writes, ‘‘to unite 

| the two great essentials of composition, ease and 

strength. I do not pretend to have paid any great 

attention to the passions, and yet I hope my work 
| will not be found deficient in warmth and softness, 
| but these will be better felt than expressed. Now 

and then, — from negligence and partly from 
temerity, I have broken the thread of my narrative, 
but have pieced it so happily that none but the eye 
of a professor, which looks into the interior, will 
detect it. After all, I wish the work may not be 
thought too long; but of this, he to whose use it is 
dedicated will the best judge. His feelings 
must determine, and that is a decision from which 
there is no appeal.” 
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A FRIGHTFUL SHOCK. 


Te president of the university had dark 
circles under his eyes. His cheek was pal- 
lid; his lips were trembling; he wore a 
hunted expression. Every now and then he turned 
and glanced apprehensively behind him. 


“You look ill,” said his wife. “What is wrong, 
ear?” 


“Nothing much,” he replied. “But—I—I had a 
fearful dream last night, and I feel this mornin 
as ifI—asif I—” He hesitated and stammered. 
It was evident that his nervous system was 
shattered. 

“What was the dream?” asked his wife. 

“T—I—dreamed the trustees required that—that 
I should—that I should pass the freshman exam- 
ination for—admission!” sighed the president. 
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CREATED ONE PICKWICK; EXTIN- 
GUISHED ANOTHER. 


HARLES Dickens unwittingly laughed a 
man out of his surname, according to the 
London Chronicle. 


After the publication of Dickens’s most famous 
novel, an inoffensive gentleman, Charles Sains- 
bury Pickwick, Esq., felt constrained to inform 
the world through an advertisement in the London 
Times, that he intended to abandon his name for- 
ever, owing to its having been brought into ridicule, 
and made a byword by the novelist. This was all 
| the harder in his case, because he proudly traced 
| a to a knightly source—Piquez-vite—“‘spur 
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A SKILLED WORKMAN. 


HE foreman of a large iron-works was short 
of laborers one morning, and as a last resort, 
says the Bristol Times, went to an old tramp 

who was lying asleep beside one of the furnaces, 
and roused him with the question: 

“I say, my man, are you wanting work?” 

*““What kind of work?” asked the tramp. 

“Can you do ones with a shovel?” 

“Yes,” replied the tramp, rubbing his eyes. “I 
could fry a piece of ham on it.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Sphere. 11. Picture. 111. Science. 

2. Wolsey, Northumberland, Essex, Holyrood, 
Seymour, Wales, Norman, Canterbury, Warwick. 

3. Ton, tone; slat, slate; rat, rate; man, mean; 
mat, mate; hard, heard; lap, leap; hart, heart; 


Y | last, least. 


4. 1. Dash. 1. Sash. m1. Paper. rv. Book. 

5. I. Sea, son—season. 11. In, die, Kate—indi 
cate. 111. Corn, stalk—cornstalk. Iv. Ma, lady 
—malady. 


I. It. Itl. 
6 TACT CLEAR CASTS 
ACHE LEAVE ALERT 
CHIN EAVES SEPIA 
TENT AVERT TRICK 
RESTS STAKE 


7. Gout, sod, wood, jump, Tim—‘‘Good wits 
jump.” 
8. Pin, din; best, rest; lip, rip; bar, tar. 
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BUSY MOTHERS. 











THE OWL. 


BY ANNE SCHUTZE. 


On a stormy night, when the rain beats 
down 
Tap! tap! on the roof o’erhead, 
I always go 
Up the stairs so slow 
When it’s time to be in bed. 


For it seems so lonely to be a boy 
(Yes, lonelier nights than days), 
To:leave my chair, 
And the grown folks there, 


Still sitting before the blaze. 
But I play I’m an owl— Whoo-whoo ! 
whoo-whoo ! 


When I'm snug in my bed at last. 
In a hollow tree, 
Warm as warm can be, 


My nest rocks high in the blast. 


And all night long, as the rain beats down 
Tap! tap! on the roof o’erhead, 

Nobody knows 

I'm an owl, | suppose : 
They think I'm a boy in bed. 


~~ oe 


PAUL’S NEIGHBOR. 
BY MARY ELLERTON. 


° I, Paul! Run, run! Mr. 
coming !’” 
Paul dropped his pine-cones and fled. 
He ran as fast as his short legs could carry 
him, but by the time he had gained the stone 
wall, the boys were out of sight. Down the 
hill Paul ran at breakneck speed. 

‘‘ Just suppose Mr. Yankey should catch me 
here all alone!’’? he panted. The thought of 
what might happen made him run so recklessly 
that at the top of an abrupt slope to the beach 
he stumbled and fell. Over and over he 
rolled to the sandy bottom, and almost upon 
some one who was sitting by the spring. 

The man turned, and scowled. 

‘*Pardon me!’’ said Paul, scrambling to his 
vet. ‘I fell so fast that I didn’t have time to 

ee you.’? 

The man’s scowl changed to a smile. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ he said, pleasantly. 

But what’s your hurry ?’’ 

‘Mr. Yankey’s after me!’’ said Paul. 

‘**H’m!’? said the man, rather grimly. 

hat have you beer doing ?’’ 

“Oh, I haven’t been doing anything,’’ 

iswered Paul, *“but he does not like boys. 

e lives all alone in the stone house on the 
ill, and when a boy goes along the road he 
hakes his stick at him. He has put barbed 
‘tre along the tops of his stone walls, and has 


Yankey is 


“And 


urned over his blueberry patch, so the boys. 


«n’t pick the berries. He never picks them 
imself, either !?? 

**He must be an old rascal,’’ said the man. 

“He is,’ agreed Paul. ‘‘The boys call him 
Cranky - Yankey.’’? Then, glancing up the 
ill slope with fresh terror, ‘‘I—I must go.’’ 
\fter a little pause, ‘‘Don’t you think you 
ught to go, too? Mr. Yankey would be cross 
if he found you here. ’? 

“Dear mel’? cried the man, in apparent 
alarm. ‘‘I must go, then. But I have a sort 
of erick in my bones. I am afraid I cannot 
run. Do you think you could help me up?’ 





**Of course I can!’’ answered Paul, promptly. 
‘*T’m big and strong. I’m nearly seven years 
old. Iam sure that I can help you along.’’ 

The man leaned heavily on the boy’s sturdy 
shoulder, and so managed to rise. 

“T think I’ll get a drink before I go,’’ he 
said, limping toward the spring. 

‘*Oh, you mustn’t!’’ cried Paul. ‘* Mr. 
Yankey may have put something in the water 
to make people sick. He doesn’t like to have 
people use his spring, you know.’’ 

‘*He seems to be an all-round bad sort, this 
Mr. Yankey,’’ mused the man. 

‘*T think he is.’’ Paul nodded gravely. 

‘*Tell me, have you ever seen him?’’ sud- 
denly asked the man. 

“Oh, no!’’ replied Paul, in a frightened 
tone. ‘‘But I think he looks like an ogre.’’ 


il 


Words by ~ Ie 








Allegro moderato 
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a- bout so 
a- bout so 








fie- Cacklin 






proud - ly, You 
proud - ly, _ I 


‘*Well,’’? the man said, ‘‘I suppose I must 
go home by way of the beach. It’ll be a long 
way round, but you’ll help me, won’t you?’’ 

Paul tucked his chubby hand into that of 
the big stranger. 

‘*T’ll take care of you,’’ he said. 

They walked slowly along the beach, and 
every little while they stopped to rest. Once 
| they stopped beside a deep, mossy pool in a 
| rock, and Paul’s new friend had all sorts of 
| interesting stories to tell about the queer things 
| living there. He told him why the crabs crawl 
| sidewise, how the barnacles feed themselves, 
| how the starfish clings to the rocks, and other 
fascinating things. Paul was sorry when they 
reached the path that led up from the shore. 





path that led them through the wood. Here 
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1. Good day,my Bid-dy hen,good day! What does your grand air mean? You 
2. “*Look,look ! Look,look !’’ said Biddy hen,**Look in my nest, I beg. I 
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loud - ly. Have 
loud - ly, Be - 





























you been made a queen? Have you been made a queen? 
cause I’ve laid an egg! Because l’velaid an egg! 


” 


































































They climbed up the slope and followed the | 





| they paused often, for there were such delight- 
| ful stories to be told about the trees, the flowers, 
the shy wood folk. Paul lingered, and was 
sorry when the path brought them out again 
into the sunlight. The road led straight up 
the hill past the stone house, but Paul was too 
happy and too much interested to have a 
| thought about this house until they turned in 
at the gate. 

‘*‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, too dismayed to run, 
‘*this is Mr. Yankey’s house!’’ 

‘*Don’t be afraid,’’ said his new friend. 
**T’ve often been here, and Mr. Yankey never 
| objected. Let’s go and see his chickens. ’’ 
Paul went reluctantly, and with frequent 
| backward glances at the house, where the 
‘‘ogre’’ might appear at any moment. How- 
ever, the man seemed very much at home. 
He filled his pockets with corn and called the 
hens; they came flocking from every side and 
fed at his feet. The little chickens were so 
amusing that Paul forgot his fear and began 
to enjoy himself. The pigeons came and 
lighted on the man’s head and shoulders, and 
fed even from his hand. A big collie came 
bounding round the corner of the house; he 
sniffed Paul’s hand doubtfully, but welcomed 
the big man with joyful barks. 

‘*Why, they all know you!’’ exclaimed Paul. 
His eyes were round with wonder. 

The man smiled. There came a rattle of 
wheels upon the road, and the man and the 
boy turned. 

‘*‘Why, that’s my father!’’ cried Paul. 

The wagon stopped in the dooryard. 

‘* Good afternoon, Mr. Yankey!’’ called 
Paul’s father. ‘‘I came for my boy, but I 
see he’s in good hands. ’’ 

Mr. Yankey smiled pleasantly. ‘‘He’s been 
making friends with the chickens, the pigeons, 
and, I hope, with ‘Cranky-Yankey.’ ’’ 

Paul’s face was very red. He looked ashamed, 
but he spoke up manfully. *‘I’ll never call you 
that name again,’’ he said. ‘‘It isn’t true!’’ 

‘“‘All right, my boy,’’ said Mr. Yankey, 
kindly. ‘‘I’ll see that I don’t deserve the 
name. Shake hands and let’s be friends.’’ 

Paul climbed into the wagon. 

‘*Good-by !’’ called his new friend, as Paul 
started off. ‘‘Come up to-morrow and I’l] 
show you two little new lambs.’’ 


Cw cE 
MOVING - TIME. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


When moving-time comes round, alas ! 
The dollies dread what comes to pass. 
They hear their little mother say, 

“T'll have to give some toys away. 
They say I cannot take them all, 

For we must store them till the fall. 

I wonder which I'll keep, dear, dear!” 
Oh, how the dollies dread to hear 
Those words, for fear she has in mind 
Perhaps to leave some doll behind. 





But moving-day comes round and goes, 
And when the fall arrives, it shows 

The dollies all together still — 

Their little mother never will 

The family circle break—oh, no! 

She loves each precious dolly so! 

The other toys of many styles 

She gives away, but always smiles 

And says, “ Of course, my dolls, you see, 
Must always, always, go with me!” 























Ott Porter, the teamster, told this story of 

his start in life: 

I was a sixteen-year-old when [ first came 
to Arizona, and the only thing in the world 
that I knew was horses. As I had ridden 
bareback all the way from Oregon, you could 
tell that I was a rider by just looking at my 
legs, which were bowed out like a tree squir- 
rel’s. I was a long-haired, lanky boy, but I 
had a knee-grip that would crack your ribs, 
and I was willing to climb on top of anything 
that shook a hoof. Most people thought I was 
too young, but when I rode into the Big Bug 
country, down south of Prescott, I got a job 
right away with Old Man Harris as a horse- 
breaker. 

This Old Man Harris had a big horse-range 
up in the mountains, and the only trouble he 
had was to get his stock broken fast enough to 
supply the demand. It was during the mining 
excitement in ’78, and people weren’t very 
particular what you called ‘‘broke,’’ either. 
As long as you could saddle a horse without 
too much of a fight, and mount him with- 
out putting blinders over his eyes, the class of 
citizens we had in Arizona at that time 
called him gentle. 

Well, I had left home—such as it was 
—up in Oregon in pursuit of novelty 
and excitement, and this job of bronco- 
busting suited me perfectly. The old 
man was kind of seared of the horses 


|‘ was by the camp-tire at Desert Wells that 


_himself,—I guess he knew how mean 


some of them were,—but he would stand 
by and do the rope work, and tell me 
what a good rider I was, until I wouldn’t 
have quit him for anything. 

He was a good-enough old man, and 
treated me well; but if he had a fault, it 
was that he was a little too enterprising. 

He finally overreached himself entirely. 

After I had been working for him a 
month or so, the price of horses went up 
so high that he couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion, and he sold more and more horses, 
until he had me scared to pieces. His 
method of breaking was to round up a 
bunch of three-year-olds, have me ride 
‘em a time or two, and then harness them 
into the swing of a freight team and 
break them to pull. 

Of course two wild horses in a team of 
eight don’t make much difference. As 
long as the leaders are good and the 
wheelers are broke in, the procession is 
bound to arrive—give it time. But when 
the old man put in four colts out of eight, 
and sent me down the mountain with a load of 
timbers, I had trouble. However, I delivered 
the load, and managed to pull back empty. 

But the worst was yet to come. There was 
a party of miners camped at the ranch, wait- 
ing; and I had no more than thrown the tugs 
loose, before Old Man Harris had sold seven 
horses out of my team, and was haggling over 
the eighth. ‘Then I saw I had to strike. 

‘*Now lookee here!’’ I said to him. ‘‘If you 
sell that blue mare, I quit the job! I don’t 
like to seem to dictate, but this is a clean case 
of self-defense. ’’ 

Well, the old man wheedled me, and coaxed 
me, and raised my wages—but I was firm. I 
had to have that blue mare for a leader, or I 
wouldn’t pulla string for him. Finally Harris 


had to tell the miner to keep his four hundred 


dollars. Then he started out hotfoot to rustle 
up some more colts for the next team. 

If I had had the sense of a jack-rabbit I 
would have quit the job before it was too late. 
But I was young and foolish, and so in about 
two weeks I found myself up on the seat 
behind seven colts and the old blue mare. 
The lead-wagon was half-full of mining tim- 
bers and the trail-wagon was loaded to the 
stakes. 

With these seven colts, that had never worn 


a collar before, the old blue mare and little) 


sixteen-year-old Porter were scheduled to get 
those two wagons to Bumblebee, a distance of 
twenty miles down-hill; and Old Man Harris 
had consented to ride along and see the runa- 
way. 

I never had any idea that I could drive the 
team to Bumblebee without trouble, but with 
the old man along to set the brake on the trail- 
wagon, I thought I might keep them on the 
grade, and finally get to the bottom. All we 
had to do was to set both brakes, and- the 
weight of the wagons would hold back the 


| pulling. I had a likely little horse in the lead 


with the blue mare, and she was nerved up to 
do her best, I could see that. But for wheelers 
I had two broad-backed colts that didn’t so 
much as know what ‘‘whoa-back’’ meant, and 
the pointers and sixes were wild as sparrow- 
hawks. Well, I saw that I was elected, so I 
whistled to Blue, let the wagon roll down on 
the wheelers, and we started with a rush. 

It was a gentle grade, with little hills, for 
the first six or eight miles, and then we came 
to a steep grade fully a mile long, cut into the 
side of the mountain, and turning short at the 
bottom down into a sandy creek-bed. By keep- 
ing the chain taut and all the colts pulling, I 
had managed to get to the head of this steep 
grade, but right there my troubles began. 

The brake-rod on my wagon was set too 
low down on the lever, and as I expected to 
have my hands pretty full for the next mile 
or so, I wanted it raised up where I could get 
more purchase, so I asked Harris to block the 
wheels and then change the rod. But he was 
| alla-tremble with excitement, because it looked 
| to him as if we had had a runaway the whole 
| length of the line; and instead of doing what 





ORAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


“NOW LOOKEE HERE! 


I asked, he climbed up on the wagon and 
began to unscrew the nut. 

‘*Here!l’’? I said. ‘*Block those wheels and 
brake your trail-wagon before you pull that 
bolt out! If one of these colts jumps, we’ll be 
shooting the grade before you can wink.’’ 

‘* Justa minute,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I’ll fixit. Noth- 
ing to do but raise it up a hole.’’ And before 
I knew what he was about, he had pulled the 
bolt out and started to raise the rod. 

I don’t know what happened, but I guess he 
dropped the bolt. Anyway, there was a click 
behind, two of the colts jumped, and 1 instinct- 
ively kicked the brake on. Of course that 
pulled the rod away from the lever, and before 
the old man could do anything more than jump 
off, my wagon started down the grade. 

‘*Brake your trail-wagon!’’ I yelled; but 
Harris bungled that, too. The trail-wagon 
| brake was on the left-hand side, and he was 
| on the right, and instead of catching on as the 
| wagon went by, he tried to run round the back 
and up on the other side, but by that time we 
| were going so fast that he couldn’t make it. 
| He was foolish right through. He might have 
jumped on his saddle-horse even then, and 
caught up with us, but he left him standing, 
and kept right on running down the road until 
he got tired and stopped. 
| I figured all this out about Harris later, and 
| it left me disgusted with him, too; but while 
he was making these breaks one after the 
other behind me, I was working hard to get 
my horses out from under the wagons before 
they got tangled up and run over. 

‘*Hyah, Blue!’”’? [I yelled, and jerked her 
| tine, and the way that mare led out was a 
|; wonder. All the colts struck in behind her, 
}and next thing I knew, we were galloping 
| down that grade like a wild West team chased 
by Indians. 

I could have jumped at that time and taken 








came to the first curve. Old Blue went well 
out on the edge of the turnout,—and my heart 
jumped, because it looked as if the whole team 
was going right on over,—but when I pulled 
the line, she swung back and took the turn 
like a circus horse. 

The next thing on my mind was the wagons. 
When you go down a toboggan-slide with two 
loaded freight-wagons, the chances are that 
the trail-wagon will jump the first curve it 
strikes, because there are no wheelers to pull 
the tongue round and keep the forward wheels 
in the ruts. 

I went up into the air about a foot when my 
lead-wagon struck, and all I know about the 
trail-wagon is that it was still there when I 
had time to look for it—jumping and hopping 
over roots and boulders, clear out of the 
ruts, and almost holding the lead-wagon back 
by its hard running. The next curve was a 
little one, and I took the bank there with both 
wagons, to kinder slow things down a little. 
The way we tore up the dirt was a caution, 
but it gave the horses a chance to get together, 
and when I gave them the yell on the next 
straightaway, they went like the wind. 

I don’t remember much about the next little 
while, except that we went round three more 
curves, dug_the bank up, and sent the trail- 
wagon clear into the air every time it hit a 
boulder. Then we flew round a curve, and 
there was the sharp turn into the creek-bed 
straight ahead of us. 

By this time I had got over being scared, 








.. IF YOU SELL THAT BLUE MARE, I QUIT THE JOBI" 


and I was just interested to see what that blue 
mare could do if I gave her a chance. The 
road turned almost at right angles, and all the 
chances were that we would pile up against 
the bank ; but if Blue could get the team round, 
and I could get the tongue round, we might 
make it yet. SoI yelled to her and watched 
the wheelers. 

That mare was thoroughbred. She kept the 
chain taut and swung the curve. When the 
wheelers took the turn, I rose up and lifted 
them by the heads. The tongue never scratched 
the bank. The wheels balanced on the edge, 
and then gouged into the bluff, the trail-wagon 
shackled along somehow—and then we made 
our last plungé down the hill into the creek- 
bed. 

All I know about that event is that I saw 
my leaders fall when they struck the sand, 
and then I sailed out through the air and hit 
hard on a soft place. When I came to, I saw 
about forty U. 8. cavalrymen dragging my 
wagons backward where they had run up over 
the horses, and a big captain feeling of my legs 
and arms as if he thought they were broken. 
Then he straightened me out and gave me 
|a drink from his canteen. 
| ‘*¥ou came down in a hurry,’’ he said, 

‘‘and that was the best driving that I’ve seen 
| in Arizona, too. If you’re looking for a job 
| as a government teamster, just wait till I bring 
| the quartermaster over here to look at you. 
| Never mind your team. The boys will 
| straighten that out all right.’’ 

Well, the boys tied their picket-ropes to the 
| trail-wagon, took a turn round their saddle- 
| horns, and it wasn’t a minute after I came to 





| until they had dragged both wagons back and | 


begun to cut out the horses. I thought, of 


| course, that it was all over with them, but | 


when the soldiers got them up and untangled, 
| there wasn’t a one hurt, more than a little skin 


whole team. They couldn’t break the chain| my chances, but the way old Blue led out! rubbed off. 


harness, and there they were. 


| took my fancy, and I decided to stand by 


| At the bottom of the pile lay old Blue, 


I had decided to resign my position as | until the wagons jumped a curve or one of the | breathing hard, but none the worse from her 


bronco-buster as soon as we got to town, but 


| colts went down. They were all young moun- 


|hard usage. When I went over and patted 


when I spoke to the blue mare and kicked off | tain horses, swift and sure-footed as deer, and | her, I reckon she understood mighty well what 
the brake, I wished with all my heart I had | except for that short turn into the creek-bed, I| I said, because we had played the game out 
quit before, and that Harris had my place. | might have hoped to shoot the whole grade | together from the start. 


He was afraid to ride even on the trail-wagon, 
and followed along—nervous as a cat—on a 
saddle-horse. 


| with them. 
| Before we had gone a hundred feet, the 
| crowding of the heavy trail-wagon had forced 


But I was mad at Old Man Harris, and I 
made him agree to give me Blue for my pay 
| before I would take the team into the Bumble- 


The colts were all good-natured and willing, | the horses to a gallop, and I didn’t see how | bee. And then I quit him and rode her over 


but of course they didn’t know anything about 


| they could keep ahead much longer, when we 


| to Fort McDowell, and took that job with the | 
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Porter's Trip to the ‘Bumbiebee’ 
Bes % 


quartermaster. For a sixteen-year-old boy I 
had a pretty good name in those parts as a 
teamster. 

The squad of cavalry had been camped by 
the creek, and when we started down the 
grade, they naturally looked to see us go over 
the edge together and come down into the 
caion all in a tangle. But after we surprised 
them by landing safely in the sand, old Blue 
and I were considered two of the best folks 
round the quarters. : 


* ¢ 


AMERICANS IN THE ORIENT. 


LL the world knows about William M. 
A Shuster and the excellent work he was 
doing toward the regeneration of Persia, 
when the selfish greed of certain European 
powers led them to interfere. It is interesting 
to notice that he is only one of a number of 
Americans who have rendered valuable service 
in reshaping the destinies of many of the gov- 
ernments of the far East. Japan, Korea, Siam, 
China, and even a part of India, have, at one 
time or another, depended upon Yankee inge- 
nuity to reconstruct their laws or aid them, 
through diplomacy, to protect themselves from 
the greed of Europe. 

The list of names of men prominent in the 
reconstruction of the far East includes the late 
Durham White Stevens, sent by Japan as 
diplomatic adviser to the Emperor of Korea, 


| who was assassinated in San Francisco four 


years ago by a Korean; H. W. Denison, 
legal adviser to the Japanese department 
of foreign affairs; the late Edward Henry 
Strobel, general adviser to the King of 
Siam, 1903-’08; R. D. Bucknam, naval 
adviser to the Sultan of Turkey and 
builder of his fleet; and Ralph C. White- 
nack, adviser to the Maharaja of Baroda, 
chiefly with regard to social problems. 

The story of this young American is 
interesting and suggestive. In 1906 the 
Maharaja of Baroda came to this country, 
looking for advice as to the best means 
of improving social conditions among his 
people. While visiting the American 
Museum of Natural History, he confided 
to Professor Bumpus his desire for an 
American adviser. 

The professor thought he knew of the 
right man for the plaee—a Wilmington, 
Delaware, boy, who had worked his way 
through Brown University by odd jobs 
of typewriting, and had just got his 
diploma that June, along with a work- 
ing fellowship in political and social 
science at the University of Wisconsin. 
He had written masterly monographs on 
social conditions in America, but he was 
very young—a mere boy, only in his 
early twenties. 

The powerful prince of India sent for the 
young man, talked with him, and then 

offered him a salary that nearly took his breath 
away, and very soon Ralph C. Whitenack, 
Brown, ’06, was on his way to Baroda as 
adviser to the maharaja. 

Arrived at the other side of the world, the 
maharaja gave him a bungalow across the 
street from the palace gate,—a rambling brick 
structure of two stories, with a wide lawn 
shaded by tropical trees, a tennis-court, stables, 
and separate quarters for his retinue of serv- 
ants,—a cook, assistant cook, butler, chamber 
boy, coachman and valet. He was also supplied 
with a secretary, to aid him in his work and 
teach him ‘‘Gugerati,’’ the native dialect. He 
is summoned about three times a week to 
breakfast with the prince at the palace, and 
is often seen riding with him over his vast 
estate. 
~ The young adviser first set to work at the 
organization of savings-banks for the maha- 
raja’s people. Then he established modern 
cotton-weaving mills, cotton-oil plants, dairy- 
farms, sewer systems and water-works. Next 
it was model tenements, model schools, pop 
ular lecture courses, and even band concerts 
in the park; and the very latest news is that 
the maharaja intends slowly to undermine th: 
Indian custom of secluding woman. 


e & 


OVER THE LINE. 

" HERE’S some difference betwixt bein: 
thrifty and being mean,’’ said Mr> 
Crane, on her return from a trip to th 

village, ‘‘but there isn’t such a sight of diffe 

ence as there might be sometimes. Folks see! 
to think Sam Holland has stepped over tl 
line on to the wrong side. ’’ 

“I knew he would some day,’’ said Mi 
Abigail, briskly. ‘‘What’s he done?’’ 

‘*He took a mouse-trap from Cy Leedham 
store ‘on approval’ last month,’’ said M1 
Crane. ‘‘He kep’ it nearly five weeks, a! 
yesterday he fetched it back to Cy, and ! 
said, ‘Well, I’ve caught ’em; it worked « 
right; but there wa’n’t but two, Cy. I caug! 
’em the first day, and I’ve waited ever sin 
to see if there’d be any more. There aren’ 
so you see I’ve got no use for the trap. Le 
see, you said the price was ten cents, didn 
you? If I pay you say two cents for hi’ 
and give the trap a good recommend, I s’po 
that’ll be fair, won’t it?’ ’’ 
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Y friend, Mrs. Hunter, is a remarkable | She said that if there had been a pair of little 

M woman, capable, energetic, cheerful, | boy’s gray plaid trousers there, they had been 
kind-hearted. She must be constantly | stolen, that was all, and she looked at me and 

managing something or somebody. She never |at the poorly dressed young woman. My 
fails to have on hand some good work. I have | blood boiled. 
never known any one else whose efforts are so| ‘‘ ‘Sir,’ I said,—I would not have addressed | 
certain of good result. It must be confessed, | the clerk, —‘do you suspect me of stealing little 
however, that the result is not always what | boy’s trousers?’ ’’ 
Mrs. Hunter intends. ‘“‘Why, mother!’’ said Paul. 

A week ago, when I was visiting the| ‘‘Paul,’’ said Mrs. Hunter, reprovingly, 
Hunters, Mrs. Hunter was late for dinner. | ‘tyou will please be silent. Of course he said 
Her son Paul said that he had an engagement, | no. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there is only one other 
and that he hoped dinner would not be long) person here; do you suspect her?’ And of 
delayed; her husband said that he was very | course he declared that he did not suspect the 
hungry; her daughter Daisy feared that the | young woman. Then I reminded him that an 
dinner would be spoiled, and that her mother | accusation of stealing had been made, and I 
would be caught in the rain. commanded him to take me to the office. 

At that minute the door opened, and Mrs. ‘‘Of course he said that a little boy’s pair of 
Hunter entered the hall, where her family | trousers was of no account, that they would | 
awaited her. If a stranger had wondered why | say no more about it. But I commanded him 
her husband, who is still comparatively young, | to besilent. ‘You will conduct us to the office,’ 
or her son, who is built like a Hercules, had I said. By this time I had taken the young 

girl by the arm.’’ 

‘“‘And then?’’ said Mr. 
| Hunter. Mr. Hunter 
looked amused; Mrs. 
Hunter had ceased to aston- 
ish him. 

‘At the office we had to | 
wait an hour. But I did 
not mind. I planned my 
case; 1 was thankful that 
you were a lawyer, and 
that I had heard you and 
Paul disguss legal cases. 

**Presently Mr. Williams, 
the manager, and Mr. 
Abbott himself arrived. I | 
told them the whole case, 
how I had gone to buy your | 
ribbon, Daisy, how I had | 
seen the little trousers, and 
how the cash-girl had cried. | 
She cried all the time. She | 
had the worst shoes I have 
ever seen, she —’’ 

“So you bought her | 
some, ’’ said Paul. | 

Mrs. Hunter’s manner 
showed that Paul was 
right, although she made 
no direct answer. | 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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‘*T told them that a pair | 
of little boy’s trousers was | 
as valuable as the Kohinoor | 
diamond, if any one were | 
not met her train, he would have understood | accused of stealing it, but that they had better 
on seeing Mrs. Hunter. | lose a thousand pairs than accuse an innocent 
She is tall, she is strong, she is well, she| person. The floor-walker tried to interrupt, | 
prefers not to be met. | but I would not permit it. 
‘*Then I can choose my own car,’’ she would | ‘‘I didn’t prove that the young lady had not 
say. ‘‘I can finish my business or I can come | stolen the trousers; I did not let them dream 
home early. ’? | that I thought that necessary. I didn’t even 
Mrs. Hunter is also one of those persons | tell them her name, though I had asked her 
who have never been caught in the rain. In/on the way to the office. She is an expert 
her bag she carries overshoes, in her hand an | seamstress with very little work, and she is 
umbrella, over her arm a voluminous gray rain- | going to do plain sewing for me. But I told 
coat to match her handsome gray suit. | them who I was, with great particularity. I 
Neither Mrs. Hunter’s husband nor her son | told them who you were, Mr. Hunter, and 
offered her a chair, knowing that she would how many splendid cases you had, and —’’ 
not sit down until she had with her own hands ‘*Mother!’? exclaimed Mr. Hunter, and the 
put away her umbrella and hung up her coat | look of amusement faded from his face. 
and hat. Mr. Hunter said, ‘‘Hello, mother! ‘‘Of course I did. I told them about Paul’s 
Hope you’ve had a good day,’’ and Paul kissed | honors at Harvard, and I pictured Daisy, and | 
her. Daisy, seeing that her mother had some- | said how I should feel if she were accused of 
thing on her mind, said nothing. When Mrs. | stealing, and I said we would all be responsible 
'funter has something on her mind, dinner for the young woman. I left them feeling 
waits. very badly. They apologized most humbly. 
‘*T have had a trying experience, ’’ announeed | And now’’—Mrs. Hunter started up the stairs 
Mrs. Hunter. —‘‘T shall be ready for dinner in a moment. 
Mr. Hunter laid down his book and Paul | But here, Daisy, is your ribbon.’’ 
his magazine, and Daisy said, ‘‘How was| Mrs. Hunter put her hand into the deep 
that, mother??? ; pocket of her rain-coat and drew something 
Mrs. Hunter stood at the foot of the stairway. | out. Then she made an incoherent sound, as 
‘*You remember, Daisy, you asked me to | if she sought words that would notcome. Mrs. 
“t some blue ribbon, and as there is always | Hunter looked at Mr. Hunter, at Paul, at 
crowd at the ribbon counter at Abbott’s, I | Daisy, at me, then down at the article in her 
ent there directly after I had had my lunch. | hand. It was not a wrapped parcel of ribbon, 
aving arrived there,’’—Mrs. Hunter’s speech | —that, Mrs. Hunter discovered; she had left 
as neat and tidy as her clothes,—‘‘having | on Abbott’s counter,—it was a pair of short, 
rived there, I laid my rain-coat and umbrella | stubby, little boy’s gray plaid trousers! 

| the counter and waited for a clerk. Next 

the ribbon counter is the glove counter, and oe © 

ere sat a poorly dressed girl, waiting to have 

LIBERAL RECKONING. 


poor, thin pair of gloves tried on. I —’’ 
aor SHERE’S one thing I can’t understand, ’’ 


DERES CARLO MER 


“DO YOU SUSPECT ME OF STEALING?” 


‘You bought her a good pair,’’ interrupted 
iul, who can interrupt very rudely. Mrs. Patterson confessed to her hus- 
band, ‘‘and that is the way prospective 


Mrs. Hunter paid no attention to him. 

‘I looked at her particularly while the girl Presidential candidates compute their strength. 
as tying up my parcel, and while I was How do they go about it, Kit?’’ 

\tting it into the pocket of my rain-coat. The| ‘‘There was once a clerk who worked for an 
ove clerk was quarreling with a cash-girl | old Scotch merchant,’’ began Mr. Patterson, | 
‘ar by, and the young woman seemed dis-| with the air of a man whose political instruc- 

‘ssed at not being waited on. As I turned | tion is resolutely tempered with humor, ‘‘and | 

go, the cash-girl began to cry, and of course | he computed the profits of the house during the 
: Stopped at once. She insisted that she had | preceding year. The amount was amazing, | 
“ft on the counter a pair of little boy’s gray and the surprised old Scotsman cast his eye | 
laid trousers, and that the glove clerk would | over the figures. 

ot give them to her. The floor-walker asked| ‘‘*Why, ye loon,’ he shouted, ‘ye’ve added 
ne if I had seen them, and I said yes, I had | up the year of our Lord among the poonds!’ | 
een them when I first came. | ‘**Understand now?’ concluded Mr. Patter- 

“At onee the clerk behaved outrageously. | son. 
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“You Can Rely on Lewandos” ” 


| recipe is my own idea 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ has no equal for a the teeth. [Adv. 
setae RELIEF 1 FOR ITCHING 
URNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 
A warm am with Cuticura soap and a single applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 


| suecessful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 


eczemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, 
children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. {Adr. 








Brown and Tan Gloves 


cleansed and the color Ba mg to look alimost 
as good as new Tw -five cents per pair 
LE WANDOS Americas 


Cleansers and_ Dyers Established 182 4 














BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 
cate aroma, ab- 
m @osolute purity fF 
and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 





Fagisered of. 


Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 

















Is of Unequaled Quality | 


| Special to Catchers: Catchers mitts have 


the standard. | 

Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 

53 Highest Awards in 





Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to-send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS (Waitin tr&ite Go. Toiead hie. 


“ A Motorcycle som — & 
the Granite Sta 4 


This new - le sere 



















$140 to $225 


Send for Catalog 
All Latest Improvements 
Free Engine Clutch 
OPEN TERRITORY FOR AGENTS 


| | AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS, BROCKTON, Mass. 


“First!” 


First and 
foremost in 
quality and 
service are 


DsmM 


Mitts and Gloves 


They come to 
you in the right 
condition — and 
stay so. You 
don’t have to break in 

D&M mitts and gloves—and they 
don’t harden from wetting, the leather 
being of special tannage, which keeps it soft 
and pliable, padded with best asbestos felt. 
























patent D & M laced thumb—forms deep 
pocket—and laced back so player can adjust 
padding to suit, 


D 4M make a complete 
Py line of baseball articles 

and back up each one with 
an ironclad guarantee. Ask 
your dealer for 1912 cata- 
logue and “ Official Base- 
ball P.ules for 1912,” free. 
If he hasn"t them, write us. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. C Plymouth,N.H. 



































THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
AGREES WITH HIM ABOUT FOOD. 
A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my 
profession I have found so many points in favor 
of Grape-Nuts food that 1 unhesitatingly recom- 


| mend it to all my patients. 


“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an 
essential in food for the sick) and can be adapted 
to all ages, being softened with milk or cream for 
babies or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 
ders mastication impossible. For fever patients 
or those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and albu- 
min water very nourishing and refreshing. This 
and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit juice or 
flavoring. This affords a great deal of nourish- 
ment that even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his 


| patients. 
“Personally 1 regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with | 


fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for 
anyone—well or sick.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous pros- 
tration or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of Grape-Nuts 


| will work wonders toward nourishing and rebuild- 


ing, and in this way ending the trouble. ‘“‘There’s 
a reason” and trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





















hes i 
In All Principal Cities Mice ray Refrigerator Lake 8t., 


id, to a _ in the U 


naa When You Buy a Refrigerator 
look for these features 
tary lining—perfect drainage 
These and many more you will find in a MeCray—the 
standard of refrigerators. 
patented and because of these, it keeps food to perfection. 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all stock sizes to suit a cottage or a mansion. 
They can be arranged for outside icing, thus preiding the 
inconvenience and mussof the ice man. The! , 
tains a cold, dry air circulation, which reaches every nook 


lain or odorless white wood—no zinc. Generous ice and 
a 











(Over 99% f > 


Buster Brown’s 


DARNLESS” 


Outlives its guarantee 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 
Buster's" DARNLESS" Hosiery is peculiar- 


ly constructed to mney postont fit as well as 
extreme dural smooth, sheer silk 


isle 

durably reinfor iy? Srp Ey: toughlinen thread 

at heel, top, knee, tole and toe ch wearing part 

} woven into lisle body and each pair inspected 


and saictallyesetched in daylight mill. 


The onl 

uaranteed 25c silk lisle_ hosiery made and costs 

9o_more to manufacture than any other 25¢ 
guaranteed brand. 


Sanit Fast-Dyed Colors For 
Men, Women, and Children 

pt will pay you to best, up your local Buster Brown 
Fives can't find him, write direct, enclosing 

ge mentioning style, size and color. We will see 


that you are su . 
BUSTER BROWN’S NEW BOOK 
es illustrated in colors, picturing 
and descri ing Buster's escapades--amusing 
and hy-y— Ff ~~ by children. Send 
4c to cover m: 


Buster Brown's Hosiery Mill, 
825 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























active cold air circulation — sani- 
thorough insulation. 


Its features are exclusive and 


ray main- 


ner—keeps things fresh and sweet, and prevents the 
of flavors or odors. Lined with Opal-glass, enamel, 


bers gné. perior © onstruction throughout. 
m cE BOOK “ He ow to use a 
y ¥ he following catalog 
49-—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions; 
Regular sizes for Residences; 
suilt-to-order for Residences. 
Kendaliville, In 














will ship you @ 


@ cent deposit in advance, and 


x ereel 











Save you $10 to 


mail order bicycles; also 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


he wonderfully low Prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give ~ = first 1912 sample going to your town. 
DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at oy. Price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. 


free trial ios ty oy Aan a & it. 
every ais nat 4 — all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you Can get 
\ anywhere b a ey of — or on for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 







If it does not suit you in 


freight and you will not be out one cent. 


LOW PRICES 

We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from fact 
l W FACTORY P ICES to rider at lower prices than any other Rowen. We 
} 25 middiemen’s profit on eve 

An pe roof tires, fuentes ~—? — pe 


7 bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Is, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
models at unheard of low prices. 

— each —4 and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1912 
“Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 



















frite at once for ovr sfrcial offer. 


BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 


= ate at ABR 3A rices. Orders filled the i received. 
) TIRES COASTE c= wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
Es everything in the bicycle line at half usual Drices. 
NOT WAIT, but TE RB RA our Large Catalogue b d an a great 











fund of neeling matter and useful information. 





It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated we paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
Unite tates, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, | 


Mass., as second-class matter. 


the 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
thai, should be by Post-ofhice Money-¢ yrder or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


| 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
year. 








SPRAINS. 


SPRAIN results when a joint 

or a muscle is wrenched so 
violently that the ligaments or ten- 
dons are torn or even stretched. 

The word strain is used to 
describe injuries so slight that 
although there is pain and stiffness, 
there is no swelling. Such injuries 
are treated by tight bandaging or 
“strapping”’—to the end that the 
parts may have rest and support 
while recovering. The word sprain always de- 
scribes injuries that are accompanied by swelling, 
which is caused by bleeding into the tissues, and 
which may be either simple or complicated. A 
simple sprain is marked by pain, tenderness, loss 
of power and swelling, and a complicated sprain 
by more serious trouble, such as torn cartilage or 
broken bone. 

Proper treatment of a sprain varies with the 
extent of the mischief, but there are certain things 
that must always be done. Bleeding into the tissues 
must be checked, inflammation prevented as far 
as possible; pain relieved; absorption promoted ; 
the torn ligaments repaired, and the joint restored 
to a condition in which it can perform its work 
properly. 

It has been said that slight sprains need little 
treatment, but a great deal of care; for a sprain 
that is so slight as to be almost unnoticed is often 
followed by structural changes in the joint. A 
sprained joint should be tightly bandaged at once, 
and the flow of blood into the tissues should be 
checked by means of cold applications. 

A little later there is nothing so useful as proper 
massage to promote absorption and restore power 
to the joint. If the injury is to a leg, the patient 
should be put to bed; if to an arm, he should use 
a sling. However slight the injury may appear, 
the part must have rest if it is to get well. 


* © 
APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 


ISS Caroline Joyce, a returned 

native, settled back in the deep 
window-seat after bowing to a 
passer-by. 

“Anyhow, Amanda Lamkin, you 
didn’t have to tell me who that was! 
That was Betty Bowdoin, stouter, of 
course, but with the same eyes, the 
same smile, the same pretty hair, 
even. All the rest of us are gray 
as badgers—to think of Betty’s 
being brown and curly still!” 

“Careful,” warned Amanda. ‘Her hair is a sore 
subject with Betty.” 

“But I don’t understand —” protested Caroline. 

“Maybe you will if you speak of it to Mrs. Odlin, 
Betty’s next-door neighbor. Here she comes with 
the club books.’”’ As soon as the introductions 
were over, Amanda said, casually, “We were just 
speaking of Betty Bowdoin, and how wonderfully 
she’d preserved her looks.” 

“She’s preserved them,” agreed Mrs. Odlin, 
dryly. “And maybe the way she’s done it is won- 
derful, and then again maybe not. Of course, she 
says she wishes her hair would turn, and it only 
doesn’t because it runs in the family not to, and 
her mother hadn’t a gray hair the day she died, and 
she sixty-nine — Well, a person likes to believe 
another person truthful, but Elizabeth Bowdoin’s 
tongue always did run more loose than accurate, 
and— Idon’t know! I don’t know! 

“Why, I heard her myself say once that there 
were worse sins in the world than white lies, and 
after that — Even if she did dye it, a person feels 
she’d be capable of saying she didn’t, and deceiving 
herself into thinking it wasn’t sinful. Not that she 
does; but if it runs in the family not to turn, it’s 
queer that her Bessie’s got a gray lock coming 
behind one ear, and she not twenty —” 

“But Bessie’s father’s hair turned prematurely 
at twenty-five,” Amanda struck in. 

“T suppose so, if you say so, but I don’t seem to 
remember it, and you know you never did get 
dates and figures right, Amanda,” said Mrs. Odlin, 
with dignity. “Anyway, haven’t I just said that 
maybe it’s natural, after all? Appearances are 
deceitful. It looks dyed, if ever hair did, and she’s 
had her troubles like the rest of us, and is fifty-six 
if she’s a day, and as to her mother—who knows 
her mother didn’t dye, too? Still, it behooves us 
all to be charitable, and dyeing isn’t a criminal 
offense, if a person could bring herself to it— 
though how a real lady ever can, I'll admit I don’t 
understand —” 

“Betty Bowdoin is certainly a lady, and as honest 
as the day!” cried Caroline, indignantly. “Of 
course she doesn’t dye!” 

Mrs. Odlin sniffed, and rose to go. “So pleased 








| to have met you, Miss Joyce. It shows a beautiful 
| nature, clinging to illusions that way, facts or no 


| facts—a beautiful nature, however it may be as to | 


sense. Good-by!” 
| “Well!” said Caroline. 

“Well!” echoed Amanda. 

“If that’s Betty’s next-door neighbor, I believe 
I'll surrender my illusions, after all. She’s enough 
to turn anybody’s hair gray—even Betty’s,” said 
Caroline. 

® 


MARK TWAIN’S PAIL OF WATER. 


| JT is not generally known, thinks “Jim” Gillis, 

who is quoted in an article by Mr. A. B. Paine, in 

| Harper’s Magazine, how near American literature 

came to missing the contributions of Mark Twain. 

| One pail of water was all that saved him to the 
| world as a story-teller and humorist. 


| Gillis, who was a pocket-miner in California in 
the fifties, was always glad to have his sq life 
| in the mountains cheered by visits from his friend 
| Sam Clemens. On these oecasions Gillis would 
| give the young newspaper man lessons in the labo- 
rious but fascinating business of prospecting. One 
afternoon, when they were following certain tiny 
sprayed specks of gold that om hoped were lead- 
ing them to a :ket somewhere up the long 
slope, a chill rain set in. As usual, Gillis was 
washing, and Clemens beget hy water. The 
“color” was getting better with every pan, and 
Jim Gillis believed that at last their weary labor 
was to be rewarded. He would have gone on 

hing and climb toward the precious pocket, 
regardless of everything, but Clemens, shivering 
and disgusted, declared with each pail of water 
that he would bring no more. He was wet through, 
and his teeth chattered. Finally his tone changed 
from protest to decision. . 

“Jim,” he said, in his deliberate way, “I’m 
through. This work is too disagreeable.” 

Gillis had just taken out a panful of dirt. 

“Bring one more pail, Sam,” he pleaded. 

“I won’t do it! I’m freezing!” 

“Just one more pail, Sam!” he begged. 

“No, sir, not a drop, not if 1 knew there was a 
million dollars in that pan.” 

Tearing a page out of his note-book, Gillis hastily 
posted a thirty-~day claim-notice by the pan of dirt, 
and then the two set out for Angel’s Camp. It 
kept on raining and storming, and ~ J did not go 
back. A few days later Clemens received a letter 
that made him decide to return to San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, the rain, washing 5! the top of 
the pan of earth left standing on the hillside, had 
exposed a handful of nuggets—pure gold. Two 
strangers—Austrians—had come along, and ob- 
serving it, had sat down to wait until the thirty- 
day claim of Jim Gillis should expire. They did 
not mind the rain,—not with all that gold in sight,— 
and the minute the thirty days were up they 
followed the lead a few pans farther and took out 
—some say ten, some say twenty thousand dollars. 
In either case, it was a good pocket. Mark Twain 
missed it by one pail of water. 

Still, it is just as well, for Jim Gillis always de- 
clared, “If Sam had got that pocket he would have 
—— a pocket-miner to the end of his days, 

e me.” 








* © 


A LONG OPERATION. 


plans Mrs. Newhouse was young and ambi- 
tious; so was Nora, who was seventeen years 
old and fresh from Ireland, and who adored her 
first mistress. 


“Now, Nora,” said Mrs. Newhouse, “the most 
important thing about meals is to have breakfast 
promapaty at half past seven, on account of my hus- 

and’s eight-o’clock train. Now let’s count the 
time it takes to cook the different things, and see 
when you must begin to get breakfast. 

“Muffins, half an hour; cereal, half an hour; 
chops twelve minutes; coffee— Why, Nora, he 
can’t have coffee—there isn’t time for iti Half an 
hour, and half an hour, and twelve minutes carries 
it back to—twelve from thirty leaves eighteen— 
carries it back to eighteen minutes after six for 
= to begin to cook things, and before that you 
have to make a g re. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Nora; let me think a minute. 
I see now why our maids at home used to com- 
plain about father’s early break fast. 

“T know,” and Mrs. Newhouse gave a little s gh 
of relief, while Nora waited, open-mouthed.- “I'll 
persuade him just to take a glass of milk in the 
morning, and have his coffee at night, when there’s 
plent of time. It’ll be all the better for him, ’'m 
sure.” 

* © 


A CASE FOR THE S. P. C. A. 


R a poet to rid himself of sensitiveness about 

his work would seem a difficult task, yet 
Vanity Fair says that Sir Alfred Austin has done 
80, and can take a joke with the best of grace. 


The poet laureate and a Scottish judge met at 
luncheon at a famous London house. 

“Are you writing much poetry now, Austin?” 
asked the judge. 

“Oh, not much,” the poet returned, “only enough 
to keep the wolf from the door.” 

“Why, do you read it over to him?” questioned 
the judge. 

As the story runs, Sir Alfred led the laughter 
that followed. 
S 


A PUZZLE EXPLAINED. 


HE teacher was giving a lesson in mathematics 
and English combined. 


“A fathom,” she said, “is a nautical word used 
in defining distance. It means six feet. Now | 
want some little girl to give me a sentence using 
the word fathom.” 

Instantly a hand shot up in the rear of the room. 

“Well, Mary, you —~ | give your sentence.” 

Mary stood up proudly. 

“The reason flies can walk on the ceiling,” said 
the observant child, “is because they have a 
| fathom.” 

& Ca) 


PERPLEXING. 


HEN Doris climbed on her father’s knee, 
it was plain, says the Knoxville Journal, 
that a deep problem was troubling her. 


‘Papa, was it a wise person who said, ‘The good 
a omy ne 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose he must have been 
very wise.” 

“Well,” the child replied, after thinking it over 
| fora time, “I’m not so much surprised about you, 
| but I don’t see how mama managed to get growed 
up.’ 





® 
REVERSIBLE WINDOWS. 
bd HY, Bridget, you surely don’t consider 


these windows washed?” said the lady of 
the house, reproachfully. 
“Sure, I washed ’em nicely on the inside, mum, 


so ye can look out,” replied Bridget; “‘but | intin- | 
tionally lift thim ‘a little dirty on the outside so | 


fae ippetant Jones children nixt door couldn’t 
n” 


For that Tired Feeling 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
| Exeellent for the relief of that tired feeling due to 
summer heat, nervousness, overwork or insomnia. [ Adv. 
_— — 


we) 108 all diff. Transvaal,Servia, Brazil,Peru,CapeG.H.,Mex., 
NG Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SS 


| 











diff.U.S.,25¢.1000 hinges, Se. Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 
stamps. C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.,8t.Louis,Mo. 





Valuable United States Patent for Sale 
KEMP’S ADJUSTABLE SAWBUCK 


A convenient and useful device 
for every householder. Handy for 
the woodshed or yard, also for the 
repair shop. The device can be 
adjusted to securely hold material 
of varying lengths from three 
inches to six feet. Can also be 
used as a double V-block. Pat- 
ented in United States March 8, 1910. 
For terms, inquire of J. S. KEMP, 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
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@ The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian 4 


¢ The Cecilian Pianos { 
——that any one can play — 
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| The Cecilian Piano } 


The mechanism of the Cecilian is so direct ; L 
+4 oa Ne Pape and — adjustment * \ 

icate that the piano becomes a part laced anywhere, at- 
: yourself, There is a subtle something which ' DAISY FLY KILLER tracte a Sangli 
¥ tells those who hear that you are playing— ' : mental, convenient, 
% not manipulating a mechanism. ‘ season. Can't spill 
| The ilian is the onl; i ining the or tip over, will not 
j Reese eects | 
¥ plete literature. Address Dept. 32. ate 
THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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The Chain of Communication 


ACH Bell Telephone is the 

center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a_ wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 
Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and so on. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. Theré 
can be no limit to the system o' 
which each Bell telephone is th: 
center, up to the greatest distanc: 
that talk can be carried. 





Because these are the fundamenta 
needs of a nation of telephon 
users, the Bell System must pro 
vide universal service. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN* 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


One Policy Universal Servic 
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Shetland and Welsh 


PONIES 


A. C. QUICK, Forest St., Medford, Mass. 


THE BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


1, 3 and 5 Worcester Square, Boston, Mass. 
Youne LADIES OVER 21 YEARS OF AGE DESIRING 
To TAKE THE COURSE SHOULD APPLY AT ONCE. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
‘echanical, Electrical En- 
chernistry Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
estic Science. Elective courses 
sence History, etc. 
Robert Judson Aley, 











Courses 1 
mooring, O 
eae ‘Law 

E apenhee wai andy 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will i! gu Ay ye pS for learning one of the 

mecha appl the Wea qcastonal 

Department of al the Gene rs mpeny 

s. All accepted appl cants 

will be pai qe compensation while rece wa 
ingpreces © in the classrooms and shops. 











Send for Teccrtwties oklet. 
OLD CARPETS | SS? ex 
MADE INTO pathy = Bee 


NEW RUGS ! 


way. We will 
maketheminto 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 

Our price is fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
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A Water System for 
Country Homes. 
Headquarters for Gasoline Engines 

for all purposes. Ask for Catalog F. 
Get our estimate on an inexpen- 

sive Electric Lighting proposition. 

Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 














~F FLO Flour in 5-lb. Bags 
Strawberries are good eating, but 











never so good as in strawberry 


Shortcake 


made with Automatic Flour. 
Recipe in top of every $-Ib. 
bag. Ask your grocer 

if he hasn't it, have him get it 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
78 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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and Dignified Employment 








@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 

@ The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, [} 
j and a good salary or liberal commis- 
| sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
| will be considered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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SEATING THE MEETING- HOUSE. 


EATING the meeting -house, as many 
colonial records show, was, despite the 
general acceptance of certain rules of dig- | 

nity and precedence, a frequent source of heart- | 
burnings and jealousy—occasionally, even, of 


| 
| 


fisticuffs on Monday, or revengeful damage | 
wrought to pew or cushion in the darkness of | 


Saturday night. Such things did not happen 


Goodly house of worship, where in order due and 
fit 


As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the 
people sit. 

Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire 
before the clown 

From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray 
frock shading down. 


Often the trouble arose, not from the original 
ep f of families, but from the disposal of 

e overflow as the families grew = large for 
their original pews. Assorted groups of young 
men or B my maids from different Mouscholds 
would then make application for pews, or space 
in which to erect 
so easy to place wi 
feeli ” 


ws; and these it was not 
due to every body’s 
yonge batchelers,’’ whose 
acco was not sufficiently remote from 
that accorded the ‘‘domestick neggros’’ of their 
village, gave the authorities a very lively time 
before the he = placated. 

In old a quarrel of delightfully 
comic and vounntle possibilities arose over the 
seating of a group of girls, to which—nobody 
now knows why—a number of young men 
i perha they were ee 

h to consider that the girls had been 
and y favored. However that may be, they 
made their feelings manifest by wreaking 
irreverent upon church property. The 
wrath of the community was aroused; they 
were sternly brought to tock, and the ring- 
leaders were sentenced to a public whipping, 
from which they were only saved by the 
earnest pleadings of the affronted girls. 

Carefully as our old-time New England con- 
gregations were however, there is no 
record of any approach to the detailed om 
out, not only by rank, but by trade, practi 


occasionally in Scotland. In the quaint = 
church of Burntisland the entire lery 
reserved for tradesmen ; it was divided of into 


sections, each with a suitable device and text 
for a particular trade. On the bakers’ section 
a sheaf of wheat was painted ; a balance and 
weights on the rs’; and the weavers’ in 
played a shu — the motto below it, 
evidently executed 7 parishioner who was 
y more a scholar than an artist: 
**My days are swifter than a weaver’s shut- 
tle and are spent a hop job.’’ 
It would have been a better job had he put 
it ‘‘hope. Job.’’ 
j ® © 


THE SMALLEST DOLLS. 


HE most remarkable dolls in the world 

are the products of the nimble fingers of 

Isabel Belaunsaren, a skilful Indian 
woman of Cuernavaca, Mexico. The American 
Review of Reviews describes the three-quarter- 
inch pygmies, one of which she is able to 
complete in two hours. 


The operation of making consists in Seming 
a diminutive framework of wire, ae 
fo of an inch in length, and winding the 
same with many turns of fine silk thread. 
After the frame has assumed the proper lines 
and proportions, it is zaty for dressing. The 
clothes are cut, accord — F the character of 
the doll, and fitted carefully about the small 
figure. "The most difficult work, that of em- 
broidering the clothes, is then begun. 
ith a needle that can scarcely be held in 
the fingers, rom | whose eye is almost invisible, 
various designs are actually embroidered on 
the clothing with the finest of silk threads, 
and so cleverly executed that even through a 
powerful Ls gt 4 pe the details appear 
to be fter the dressing has n 
comple’ it is necessary to add the hair. 
What is undoubtedly an example of the tiniest 
and most marvelous hair-dressing on earth is 
then performed on each doll. Even to the 


| details of the braids and ribbons, the work is 


most completely carried out. The eyes, —_, 
mouth, hands and yo are then formed, 
the doll is ready for sal 

Native types are represented in their most 
attractive and picturesque attire. Faithful 
reproductions of the native serapes are thrown 
ahout the shoulders of the dolls, and sombreros 
placed on the heads in typical Mexican fashion. 
Religious dignitaries are also represented in 
this remarkable doll family, and are carefully 

in full accordance with the character 
they are supposed to imitate in dignified mini- 
ature. 
® & 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETS. 
STORY is told by the Weekly Telegraph 
of a well-known English politician who 
was much annoyed by the intrusiveness 
of reporters. 


.| Often; but they were not unknown to more | 
Ms. | than one 





One day he was enjoying chat with a/| 


friend at a London hotel, when a strange 
lor a man came up and said, ‘‘Can I see you 
ora moment, | Mr. Dash ?’” 
ee answered Mr. Dash, rising. 
a man, who seemed to have some- 
thine of great importance to communicate, led 
him across the room. Arrived in a corner, the 
stranger whis — in the politician’s ear: 
‘*T am on the staff of an evening paper, and 
I should like you to tell me what you think of | 


the government’s foreign policy. ’’ 
Mr. looked a little ——— at first; 
then he said, ‘‘ Follow me. And leading 


the way, he walked through the reading- 


room, down some steps into the drawing-room, | 


through a long passage into the dining-room, | 
and drawing his visitor into the corner behind 
the hat-rack, he whispered: 

“*T really don’t know anything about it.’’ 


| DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


it’s a Great Fire Preteeten. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for. farm purposes—wood saw ing, bone cutting, etc 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 
LUNT- goer CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 

























































































Kindergarten 


The first step from baby 
clothes to Boys’ Suit means 
a wee, small suit, but a big 
step in clothes. Realizing 
the importance of his first 
suit, we have taken great 
care to create an absolutely 
correct assortment of Rus- 
sian Blouse Suits and Sailor 
Suits for Kindergarten ages 
in washable and woolen 
fabrics. 














Woolen Suits $5 to $10 


Sizes 2 1-2 to 10 Years 
Washable Suits 


Sizes 2 1-2 to 10 Years 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods Department, 
Second Floor. Take Elevator 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPA 4.00 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 





$1.50 to $6 
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Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend — never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 


jv DANIEL WEBSTER y/ 


‘ FLOUR 
Cc 


i oe 


|The Best Bread you have ever Baked—or your money refunded. 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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it matters not whether your kitchen is large“ 
or small, there's a Plain Glenwood made to fit 1t 
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They are made in hundreds of 











sizes and styles to suit all purses 


& You’ll find in the low-priced Glenwoods more substan- 
‘| tial worth than the same outlay will procure elsewhere, 
and in the high-grade Glenwoods you’ll get every- 
thing that ingenuity can devise or capital construct. 








Plain Cabinet Glenwood R coal or wood range, with 


A Woman Can’t = *"==te™ 
Help Wanting 


a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it 
is so smooth and easy to clean. 
It’s made in natural black iron 
finish—the ‘* Mission Idea’’ ap- 
plied to a range. It is the most 
perfect piece of machinery yet 
devised to make 
housekeeping 
drudgeless. 














You may use 
Coal, Wood or 
Gas and you 
may have the 
Glenwood Ash 
Chute, too, if 
you want tocon- 
vey the ashes 
direct to the ash 
barrel in cellar 
—a feature that 


Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal wood range, with warming closet above below, D, go te pan, elevated shelf 
. vo A pon Pico om enemy Fy - _— backache. fer-bearng ok pan, elraed sl snd 






Ask for booklet 53— and you'll understand more about why Glenwood Ranges Make Cooking Easy 


‘Make Cooking Easy" 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. The Glenwood Agent Has Them. 
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